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N® GOVE RNOR FULL ER of isin was not 
A nominated for Vice-President at Kansas City. It is 
true that there was a determined movement to win the 
ffice for him. History was to repeat itself. Another 
Calvin Coolidge was to come from Massachusetts; another 
stern, unbending defender of justice and the couris was 
to step out of the Bay State into the national arena. Two 
men inte Sacco and Vanzetti. The group of Re- 
publican leaders who assembled to select a candidate for 
Vice-President included Mr. Mellon, Mrs. McCormick, Sena- 

Borah, and eight or nine others. The claims of Gov- 
ernor Fuller were put forward. One of the Senators 
present listened and then said emphatically: “We'll not 
put the Sacco-Vanzetti issue into this campaign.” Where- 
ipon all consideration of Mr. Fuller’s name was dropped. 
ater, a young man who has Senatorial ambitions put 
Governor Fuller in nomination; his plea fell on deaf ears; 
nly the Massachusetts delegation clapped; the Governor 
of Massachusetts polled not a single vote. The very men 
whose death at his hands was to give him a national career 
made that advancement impossible. More than that, the 
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story is that when Governor Fuller was notified that he 
had been passed over and that the leaders were considering 
ex-Governor Cox, he said: 
Cox.” So the latter’s name was also dropped. 
dead, yet shall they live. 
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litical bargaining that filled the papers from coast to coast? 
The New York Times gave the convention six pages on Mon- 
day, nine on Tuesday, ten on Wednesday, nine on Thursday, 
and twelve on Friday of the Kansas City week; and the 
Herald Tribune filled sixty columns, enough for a_ book, 
on the morning after the perspiring delegates went through 
the well-anticipated motions of nominating Herbert Hoover. 
Yet this is a country in which less than half the eligible 
voters take the trouble to go to the polls, and a year in 
which both party nominations were sure bets long before 
the first ballot was cast. The editor of the tabloid Daily 
News, which boasts the largest circulation in America, knew 
his public when he gave Hoover and the convention just 
three pages out of sixty-four. 


R. COOLIDGE’S PRIVATE WAR in Nicaragua, for 
4 which United States marines are paying with their 
lives and United States citizens with their pocket-books, is 
to have its fighting line increased by another 1,000 men. 
These, with the 4,000 marines already in the republic, will 
make a total force of 5,000 supporting one faction in a 
political quarrel which is none of our business. There had 
been no damages to American property before we invaded 
the republic; much less was there any danger to American 
lives. Since our invasion a score of marines have been 
killed and nobody knows how many disabled by disease. But 
though the cost has been severe to us, it has been still 
heavier to the Nicaraguans. Clifford D. Ham, who has just 
relinquished the post of Collector of Customs (for Wall 
Street bankers), estimates that 1,500 to 2,000 Nicaraguans 
have lost their lives in the revolution, practically instigated 
and supported by our Department of State. This represents 
one-third of 1 per cent of the population, equivalent to 350,- 
000 persons in the United States. Mr. Ham puts the money 
cost to Nicaragua, including damage to crops and property 
of various sorts, at $20,000,000. No light responsibility, 
Mr. Coolidge! 


HAT GOES ON IN THE VATICAN is hidden from 

the outside world. 3ut enough of the Mexican 
church-and-state situation has leaked out to make the main 
currents clear. Two years ago the Catholic church in Mex- 
ico went on strike. It refused to accept laws which made 
it definitely subservient to the state. For a time not only 
the priests but the Catholic populace struck. There was to 
be a boycott, a refusal to do business. Then the old habits 
again asserted themselves; people bought and sold as 
usual. Only babies were not baptized, confessions were not 
heard. Some of the more ardent Catholics met secretly; a 
few even entered armed revolt against the government. 
Catholics in the United States were stirred to sympathy with 
their suffering brethren in Mexico. Some bishops fled at 
once; others were violently deported. The vigor of the 
government lost it some sympathy abroad, but on the whole 
it suffered less than the church. And today most of the 
hierarchy in the United States, and part of the Mexican 
hierarchy, is ready to make terms with the Calles Govern- 
ment. A recent meeting of Mexican bishops at San An- 
tonio showed a majority in favor of a compromise. But 
there are bitter-enders, and the bitterest bitter-enders, men 
who have been out of Mexico in these two changing years, 
Rome today, seeking to persuade the Pope not to 
understanding reached by their titular leader, 
Archbishop Ruis, with the Mexican President. The Vati- 
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can moves slowly, but it moves, and it is aware that 
church is losing ground in Mexico today. Intelligent Ca: 
lics are also aware that Calles, precisely because he hin 
been so intensely anti-Catholic, is in a better political posi. sani 
tion to make concessions to the church than Obregon wii! vel 
when he takes office in the autumn. 
T IS NO SECRET that Ambassador Morrow has helpeq Tex 
to bring the moderate wing of the Mexican Catholics in t 
and the Mexican Government together. Nor do we doubt app 
that Mr. Morrow had something to do with the spectacular rog 
good-will flight of Major Carranza to Washington and imn 
with the last-minute luncheon given to the Mexican aviator pati 
by the President just before his departure for Wisconsin. com 
Mr. Morrow seems to have a genius for advertising good- 
will. His ham-and-egg breakfasts with President Calles 
and Lindbergh and Will Rogers in Mexico were early ex. ~ 
amples, and Major Carranza’s flight is even better. For en 
one of the most important things that can be done to better iil 
Mexican-American relations is to get into the consciousness the 
of the American people the real capacity of the Mexicans the 
Artists know the quality of modern Mexican art, but th pom 
proportion of artists in the United States is low; and th the 
fact that Mexico has a first-class aviator will do more t the 
build up Yankee respect for Mexico than a dozen Dieg the 
Riveras. bie 
Fec 
ARKER GILBERT, Agent General for Reparation Pay- ing 
ments, in his interim report of June 7, again announces Fin 
that Germany has loyally, and faithfully, and promptly met dec 
all the payments demanded of her during the period under wii 
consideration. In the twelve months ending August 31, it to 
will have deposited to the Agent General’s account 1,75), whe 
000,000 marks, the total amount of the fourth annuity. In thi: 
paying tribute to Germany’s scrupulous observance of the res 
terms of her agreement Mr. Gilbert merely repeats what he are 
has taken occasion to say in all of his reports. More impor- f 
tant is his declaration that Germany will be able to meet the the 
maximum payment demanded, 2,500,000,000 marks, which hes 
begins on August 31, next, for this has been much disputed hes 
up to this time. The Germans themselves, and many Eng- 7 


lish experts, have said it was not humanly possible for the 

Reich to do this. Curiously enough, Mr. Gilbert’s assertion 

is not contradicted by the Berlin press, which up to this ( 
time has been declaring that the maximum payments wert 
impossible. Instead it limits itself to dissenting from Mr. 
Gilbert’s suggestion that the railroads could stand higher 
On the other hand, in an able article in the New ho 


n 


rates. 
Republic, Frank Simonds insists that Germany has be 


able to pay reparations and finance her purchases abroad 
only by borrowing. He even goes so far as to say: “Thi “ie 
fact is that Germany can pay nothing,” and he insists tha et 
the Allies know it, and that they are merely hoping that oe 
Germany will consent to settle their entire claim against i 
it by one great issue of bonds, with her industry, her On 
annual budget, and her railways as the support thereof. mh 


HERE IS PLENTY OF FREE SPEECH in Fall River, V. 
Massachusetts, for everyone who is popular with Chie! 






- 
of Police Martin Feeney. Communist leaders of the Tex- - 
tile Mills Committee who are attempting to start a strike w 
in Fall River’s cotton mills are not highly esteemed by Chief a). 
Feeney, so he forbade them to hold a meeting in the city on th 
June 6 on the ground that they were “radical reds” coming y. 
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“incite trouble.” Even if Chief Feeney has never read 
» Constitution of the United States he should know mi 
ng about the rulings of Massachusetts courts in su 


ses. The Superior Court of Massachusetts has recently 

verruled a chief of police in a case which presents exa 
same problem. In July, 1926, the chief of police of La 

rence, Massachusetts, arrested Fred E. Beal, now of the 
Textile Mills Committee, for holding an open-air meeting 
in that city without a permit, but the Civil Liberties Union 
appealed the case to the Superior Court and won. 
rogance of a Massachusetts police chief in violating the law 
immediately after the courts had ruled against such a usur- 
pation is another instance of the contempt for law so 
common among our legal guardians. 


The ar- 


EATTLE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS have lately 
.J received two pointers. Pointer one is that high- 
school teachers should be content with their wages, however 
low. Pointer two is that they must not organize to better 
their condition. This little lesson they have learned in 
their struggle to remain organized as Local 200 of the 
American Federation of Teachers, of which about half of 
the 500 teachers were members. After the formation of 
the union the Seattle School Board passed a rule whereby 
thereafter, before employing a teacher, they would require 
him to sign a pledge of non-affiliation with the American 
Federation of Teachers both before employment and dur- 
ing the term of the contract. Superior Judge Howard M. 
Findlay upheld this ruling of the school board, citing a 
decision of the Illinois Supreme Court in a similar case 
which held that “the board has the absolute right to decline 
to employ or to reemploy any applicant for any reason 
whatever or for no reason at all.” To the Seattle teachers 
this seemed to be discrimination against their union and a 
restriction of their rights under the Constitution. They 
irgued that since such eminent educators as John Dewey 
f Columbia and Dean Joseph Hart of Wisconsin recognized 
the federation and approved of its activities, it could 
hardly be immoral or anti-social. Although the teachers 
have decided to resign from the union for the present—to 
keep their jobs—they plan an appeal to higher courts. 


UTBOARD-MOTOR-BOAT RACING seems to have 

taken its place among the more exciting sporting 
events. No longer does the old Evinrude, looking like an 
uutmoded coffee grinder, propel the flat-bottomed family 
rowboat around the lake at about three and a half miles an 
hour. Times have changed, and outboard motors, like Ford 
‘ars, have acquired speed and dash; and in so doing they 
have become a fad. In a recent “outboard Marathon” be- 
tween Boston and New York thirty boats took part and the 
winning three made the distance—265 miles—in about four- 
teen hours. At the international motor-boat meet in Ger- 
many the outboard races have attracted much attention. 
One of the leading competitors was Helen Henschel of 
Flushing, New York, while another woman, Frau Krueger, 
won in her class. To see these tiny craft—some ordinary 
V-bottom boats, some cut on sea-sled lines—bucking the 
waves of the open ocean is to realize that new possibilities 
for dangerous exploits are at hand. Now that Amelia Ear- 
hart and her companions have landed safely in their sea- 
plane off the coast of Wales, we may expect any day to hear 
that Helen Henschel has set out from Hamburg for New 
York in her outboard motor-boat. 





“mmeline Pankhurst 


MMELINE PANKHURST is dead. For t of us 

she may be said to have died man years apo, Lor 

it was in 1914 that Mrs. Pank) t 1 t 
fight for freedom and human equality to join the extrem 
war party in England in its excess of blind and savage 
patriotic fury. She abandoned her cause and late: r 
men and women won it for her. And then she committed 
a second spiritual suicide by joining the Conservative 
Party. It is difficult not to believe that these ret ‘ 
of a zealot whose reason the fires of bitterness and indi; 
tion had gradually consumed. Those of us who, b 


war, saw or knew Mrs. Pankhurst will wish to forge 
years of her decline. Whether we 
her, we shall always remember her a ne 


feared her or admired 


valiant, persuasive, indomitable personalities ever encoun 
tered. She was a great leader and a yvreat fighte 

In commenting upon Mrs. Pankhurst’s lif 
York Herald Tribune remarks that the 


, ~ 
e the New 


sullrage campalgn 


“involved some of the most extraordinary performances 
ever recorded in the annals of agitation, of fanaticism, and 


of crime, including arson, destruction of priceless property, 
and more than one murderous assault, together with in 
numerable acts which were simply spectacular and some 
times ludicrous.” This is not the place to discu the 
merits of militancy and the use of force. It is sufficient 
to say that the suffragettes used the time-honored tactics 
of rebels and warriors the world over, mitigating them and 
modifying them to reduce suffering and prevent bloodshed. 
It is interesting to contrast this picture of Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her methods with the description given by Henry W. 
Nevinson in “More Changes More Chances.” Of Mrs. 
Pankhurst he says: 

Emmeline Pankhurst possessed above all the inde- 
finable gift of ‘‘personality.”” The record of her life was 
written upon her face in lines of patience, resolution, and 
courage. (I think she was imprisoned fourteen or fifteen 
times, and ten times she underwent the pain of the hunger- 
and-thirst strike in protest against the Government’s cal- 
lous duplicity.) In speaking, her voice could move an 
immense audience by its quiet passion and subdued pathos, 
never approaching the sentimental, which always lay so 
dangerously close to the women’s demand. 


As for the quality of courage among the militants, Mr. 
Nevinson remarks: 


The danger now is that the younger generation of 
women will forget the heroic devotion of the women who 
fought to win political freedom for them. No woman who 
did not live through the midst of that struggle can ever 
realize what it meant to sensitive, highly educated, an 
naturally polite women to suffer what the militant su 
fragists then suffered—the physical suffering inflicted by 
the brutality of the police and Liberal stewards at public 
meetings, by the crowds in the streets and the wardresses 


in the prisons, by the torment of the hunger strike and by 
the abomination of forcible feeding. But worse st for 
such women to bear were the foul insults heaped upon 
them by filthy-minded men. ... Scarcely less degraded were 


the Members of Parliament who taunted them from the 
doors of St. Stephen’s when they 
festos to the Prime Minister, and the con 
who mocked them from safe coverts behind the Abbey 


trove » present mani 


railings. 
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Herbert Hoover Wins 


Y default Mr. Hoover won the nomination at Kansas 

City—by default of a single courageous opponent, 

and because Calvin Coolidge left the convention in 
doubt until the last as to whether he would or would not 
run. So we have Hoover of California and Curtis of 
Kansas as the new leaders of the Republican Party, and 
they are off to as unpromising a start as any Republican 
candidates have faced in decades, standing upon a plat- 
form which for platitudinous stuffiness and downright 
hypocrisy far excels the ordinary political fustian. Mr. 
Hoover himself, of course, represents personally a much 
finer type than Harding or Coolidge. He has had unusual 
experiences in life and has demonstrated rare administra- 
tive ability. That there was a considerable public demand 
for his nomination, based upon his services in Belgium 
and at home during the war, and his humanitarian efforts 
to feed and clothe the starving, whether Jews, Russians, 
Austrians, Germans, or Armenians, we gladly admit. Did 
Mr. Hoover live up to the ideal man which many worthy 
people have in mind as being Herbert Hoover, we, too, 
should be inclined to hail his nomination as a notable event 
in our politics. We, too, held the highest opinion of him 
when he returned from Europe in 1919. We, too, recog- 
nize without reservation his very considerable administra- 
tive achievements as Secretary of Commerce. 

But there we must stop. We have seen him deteriorate 
since 1919 into the most ordinary of opinion-changing, 
favor-seeking, pussy-footing politician, jettisoning one after 
another all the views he held in 1919, as it seemed advan- 
tageous to do so, and finally shutting up altogether. Now 
he has gratefully accepted the nomination from the reac- 
tionary wing of the Republicans with whom he said in 
1920 he would have “nothing to do,” upon a platform 
which does violence to every opinion he held when he called 
on the American people to elect a Democratic Congress in 
1918; when he carried the Michigan primary as a Demo- 
crat; when he and thirty-one other prominent Republicans 
urged every Republican voter who favored the League of 
Nations to vote for Warren Harding as the surest way 
of achieving America’s entry into the League. He who 
in 1919 was heartily opposed to prohibition is now to stand 
on the driest plank which Mr. Borah could fashion, adopted 


by a convention opened by Senator Fess, a paid agent of 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

We know, of course, that hypocrisy and the changing 
of political beliefs are about as characteristic of almost all 
our latter-day politicians as their eating, drinking, and 
we are disgusted and disappointed by the 


sleeping. Bu 
apostasy of Herbert Hoover, because he seemed in Bel- 
gium to typify American idealism; because he was held 
up to us as a man morally and materially far superior 
to the ordinary politician, as one who was not a politician 
but a master mind, admirably fitted for the Presidency, 
certain to give us just what we need, a government without 
politicians or politics. And then we see him supported 
by the same Bill Vare who was excluded from the Senate 
for excellent reasons; by all the survivors of Harding’s 
“Ohio gang” who are not dead or in jail; by that unctuous 


but besmirched moralist, Will H. Hays; by George Lock- 


wood and Blair Coan (the latter suborned perjury to die. 
credit Senator Wheeler). We hear people saying that tha: 
is not Mr. Hoover’s fault; that he cannot order people no: 
to work for him. But the point is that some of these me; 
have been paid for out of the not less than $500,000 whic: 
it cost to nominate him. The Hoover of 1920 would cey 
tainly have refused to permit such men to be in the re. 
motest degree associated with his campaign. The Hoover 
of 1920 would have been ashamed to stand on a platform 
which commits this country to a program of crass materia). 
ism, of dollar diplomacy, of downright imperialism, 
special privilege. 

Nor are we moved by the familiar insistence that My 
Hoover had to be practical in order to win. That excus; 
has done duty to cover the rascalities of men in office for 
generations past. The circumstance that when good me: 
stoop to unworthy acts and unworthy associations the; 
are excused by facile apologists on the ground that other. 
wise they cannot win does more to encourage men 
office to do wrong than almost any other influence. We 
decline to be swayed in our judgment of Mr. Hoover by a 
specious argument like this, any more than we were kept 
by it from criticizing Mr. Wilson or Mr. Roosevelt or M: 
Lodge for similar compromises. 

Beyond the fact that Mr. Hoover, if elected, ma 
bring about some important administrative reorganizatio: 
we see little to choose between him and Charles Curtis 
James Watson. They now stand, bound together by the pla‘- 
form, for exactly the same things. No more than Senat 
Watson has Herbert Hoover ever opened his mouth to & 
nounce the corruption which took place under his « 
unseeing eyes as he sat in the Harding Cabinet. Never ha 
this moral leader, this godly Quaker, been able to expres: 
the slightest regret that, while he was a prominent part 0: 
it, the name of the American government has been dragg 
in the mire. Others may support this man upon this plat- 
form with this record if they choose. We shall not. W: 
should deem ourselves recreant to everything that we ho! 
dear in American life if we did so. We should break wit 
all of the sixty-three years of political independence 
idealism avowed and upheld by us and our editorial prede- 
cessors. We are sick and tired of political turncoats. 

As for Charles Curtis, he is eminently fitted to be M 
Hoover’s companion on the ticket. From the superfici 
politician’s point of view it was doubtless a shrewd mov 
He is personally popular, far more so than Mr. Hoover, an¢ 
he will undoubtedly campaign well in the Middle Wester 
States, where he is at home, while Mr. Hoover may 
bound to the radio wherever he may be. But Mr. Curtis 
has nothing of genuine leadership. He is a wheel-horse, : 
party hack, a regular of the regulars, who deliberate; 
cast in his lot with the machine of the late Speaker Canno! 
when he entered Congress. Never in his life has he show! 
a spark of independence. He is for things as they are, 4° 
long as the party lasts and he is at hand to benefit; but 
least he is steady and consistent, and one knows whert 
place him. It seems to us as if no man could receive 4 
nomination for the second highest office in the nation with- 
out some deep emotion, some realization of what such 
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‘rust means. His speech of acceptance carries its own 
message. 
Behind Mr. Hoover stands the 
‘hat fact alone ought to estop any liberal from voting for 
Secretary of Commerce—even if he were everything 
remains 


fepublican Party, and 


his greatest admirers assert that he is. It 
party of privilege, of Big 
alth. It has not changed a hair of its head since the 
y when Theodore Roosevelt declared of it that “it is 
tterly hopeless to expect any sincerity or devotion to any 
principle of any concern to the people as a whole from a 
party the machinery of which is usurped and held by the 
wers that prey.” Since that was written the party has 
addition become rotten with corruption. It is still the 
party of Fall, of Harry Daugherty, of Denby, of Bill Vare, 
f Bascom Slemp, of Mellon. It is the party which through 
» protective tariff robs the masses of the American people 
create vast fortunes for those whom it favors, who in 
rn fill its campaign chests. Let no one be so innocent 
is to believe that if Herbert Hoover is elected he can by 
the waving of a magic wand make over his party and in- 
into its veins a virus to give it health, to sanitate it, 
to produce within it fidelity to its trust and to common 
jecency. The answer is in the proceedings at Kansas City. 
No confession of guilt was heard there, no ringing words 
regret for the betrayal of the country, no straight- 
forward apology or promise that great masters of capital 
shall not again enter the Cabinet room to purchase its 
members with cold cash. Senator Borah declared that his 
party must face this question honestly, frankly, and fear- 
lessly, or merit defeat and the contempt of the country. It 
lid nothing at all beyond inserting an expression that it 
deprecated wrongdoing and that it favored the punishment 
f all guilty. What callous brazenness! Everyone recalls 
that the party made no effort to punish the guilty until 
it was compelled to do so by a few patriots. 

No, Presidents do not make over their parties though 
they may momentarily improve them, for Presidents come 
and Presidents go, while the party goes on. In this case 
the fact is that the Republican Party is merely the weapon 
and the refuge of the masters of privilege. They will 
allow no man to head it who in the long run will not do 
their will. It is said that some of them are not enthusi- 
astic about the choice of Hoover. Let them take heart if 
he is elected, for Smoot and Mellon and David Reed and 
Moses and Deneen and a host of others are there to control 
the situation. Why should they fear Mr. Hoover? If he 
has not sold his soul he has certainly put up and disposed 
to the highest bidder all those principles and beliefs with 
which he returned enthused, yes, inflamed, from Paris. 

Eight years ago The Nation declared that it was 
through with both of the old parties; that they were cor- 
rupt and contemptible; that we could not expect from 
either a genuine service to the bulk of the American people. 
We have not changed our views. If there was reason to 
demand a new party in 1920 there are many more reasons 
today, for during the years that have elapsed the great 
forces of intrenched capital have been marching on, gain- 
ing in vigor and strength and in their control of the re- 
sources which rightfully belong to the whole people. We ask 
no peace with them and we want none. We shall renew our 
stand for a new and clean peoples’ party and we should 
ontinue to demand it if we stood alone. Of that there is 
no danger. 


Business, of predatory 












A Quiet Murder 


The inn loor was opened and Thomas Lea 
handsome man, forty-five years old, who wore ppe und 
was somewhat rumpied and distraught, apy ared behind the 
grill. He lived in the house with his sister, Emma 
fifty-five years old. 

“I’m sorry,” said Leach courteous! 
had identified themselves, “but you can’t come in. 
is” hi V nriny j 
spirits here and it wouldn’t be safe 

was su refuse | 4 ance DD 
“we shall go up the f e f j 


” 


Leach immediately swuny open the iron gri nd 


aside for the policemen to enter. 


“It is just as well,” he said, resigned!y Il wa 
pelled to kill my sister last night.” 

He told them that her body wa 
third floor, and they followed him u 
through the high-ceiling halls in wt f 
statuary. At their heels trotted a Spitz d 
overjoyed to have visitor They found M I b 


in the room to which her brother led tt 

There were tappings on the wall of h 
nificance of which he sought to interpret but could r 
though obviously they were portents of evil. He thoug 
was about two o’clock in the morning that he resolved 
save his sister at all costs. He was wearing his slipper 
which enabled him to walk quietly, and he stole upstairs to 
his sister’s room. He made no noise as he mounted the 
stairs, he said, but there was the sound of soft footfalls or 
the carpet and the air stirred as something walked up the 
stairs beside him. He saw that he had not a moment to 
waste. 

He entered his sister’s room and turned on the light 
As she sat up, he said, he plunged his knife, which he car 
ried open in his hand, into her breast. He stabbed her 
again and again. 


HE Leach murder case, we suspect, will not be a 


national sensation. It was a very quiet thing, as the 
lives of the two persons involved were quiet. Thomas 
and Emma Leach lived obscurely in their brownstone Brook- 
lyn house. The case is intensely interesting nevertheless 
Or it has been made so through the reporting of Robert B. 
Peck. For the quotation above is not from a thriller by 
S. S. Van Dine but from the New York Herald Tribune. 
Whether it all happened exactly like this or whether 
Mr. Peck threw in a few details does not matter—except 
that we should like to believe that he was simply reporting, 
and that only through the arrangement of his facts did he 
achieve a little masterpiece. We cling to our faith that 
facts are the most exciting things, either in history or in 
fiction, and so we hope that Mr. Peck did not invent the 
niches in the hall for statuary, or the Spitz dog who frisked 
even about policemen as long as they brought the sunlight 
with them, or the soft footfalls on the carpet and the dis- 
turbance of the air above the stairs, or the knife that sud 
denly went in and in. These are items, of course, which 
would be expected in a professional thriller of the subtler 
sort. Indeed they are better than that—they are, we sug- 


gest, the creations of circumstance in a world as real as 
front doors and at the same time as unreal as much that 
goes on behind front doors, or at any rate behind the brows 


of quiet men. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


in many seasons. Assuming that the fight will be 

between Smith and Hoover, not 10 per cent of the 
voting will be upon the actual issues—if any. Hoover will 
be attacked on the ground that he was once a Democrat 
and is spiritually an Englishman. Industrial cities will be 
flooded by speakers hinting darkly that but for Hoover Ire- 
land might have complete independence. 

We have heard, of course, from Heflin of rooms in 
Washington already decorated in the Cardinal’s colors and I 
know some voters who intend to support the Republican 
ticket because they feel that Mrs. Smith lacks the proper 
background to grace diplomatic dinners. 

Senator Moses of New Hampshire deserves credit for 
stating very frankly the underlying philosophy of an Ameri- 
can election. In closing his keynote speech at Kansas City 
he said: 


[vin promises to be the silliest Presidential campaign 


We enter this campaign in no posture of defense. We 
come upon the field aggressively militant. We intend to 
earry this fight to the enemy. And we challenge them to 
bring forth their strongest champion. Whether he emerge 
from another spectacle like the 103-round battle of the 
Madison Bear Garden, or whether he come from an over- 
powered convention held spellbound by the glare of the 
Tammany Tiger, we are ready for him. Bring him on and 
we will bury him. We welcome him with hospitable hands 
to a bloody grave. And we care not whether his name be 
Brown, Jones, Robinson, or Smith. 


In other words, Senator Moses was saying in effect: 
“The man and the issues do not matter. Democrats and Re- 
publicans engage in conflict for the Presidency every four 
years simply because it is the custom. Now let’s have a 
long cheer for Herbert Hoover with nine rahs on the end 
and after that we’ll sing the ‘Undertaker Song.’ Everybody 
get into this, boys. Make this go.” 

This is hardly a distortion of the essential quality of 
the Permanent Chairman’s speech. By changing a very 
few phrases it could readily be employed by a fighter’s 
manager just before his charge went into the ring to battle 
for the heavyweight championship. And quite easily it can 
be adapted to the purposes of a football coach intent upon 
rousing the team between the halves. 

Indeed, it was generally understood that the function 
of Moses was to lead the delegates out of the wilderness 
of defeatism. He was supposed to bring confidence back 
to a convention filled with flagging spirits. I am rather 
surprised that he did not borrow and amend Bill Roper’s 
famous Princeton slogan and tell the assembled Republi- 
cans, “A party that won’t be beaten, can’t be beaten.” 

In justice to the gentleman from New Hampshire, it 
must be pointed out that he got down immediately to the 
issue, the one issue which really matters. “Lick the other 
fellow” is the only plank in any platform which interests the 
machine. And to the credit of Moses it should be said that 
he finished up his job in seven and one-half minutes. Ameri- 
can politics are really very simple when all the fuss and 
feathers get stripped away. 

But this brings up the point, “Why hold conventions?” 


All the newspaper prognosticators announced days in a¢ 
vance that the nomination was solely in the hands of \; 
Mellon. Vare managed to achieve the first page by public 
anticipating the decision of the Secretary of the Treasur; 
but it hardly seems likely that he had anything to do with 
shaping the ultimate course of Mellon. Why, then, was } 
necessary for so many men and women to go all the way +, 
Kansas City, which is neither cool nor beautiful? Ang 
there had to be bands and photographers and endless cor. 
respondents and special writers. If these deliberations jy 
the large hall were actually of no real importance 
boasted American efficiency gets off rather badly. 

Since it is generally believed upon excellent evidence 
that all vital decisions are made in small backrooms it would 
seem the part of wisdom to make this rendezvous a perma- 
ment place of meeting. Any hotel proprietor in New York 
or Washington would be glad to reserve such a chamber for 
the master minds and even fill it full of smoke to aid de. 
liberations. There could be a microphone at hand with the 
power shut off until the proper moment. In any given half 
hour Butler, Borah, Smoot, Hilles, and Mellon should have 
been able to agree upon a selection. Then, after 2 shor 
announcement by Graham MacNamee, one member of the 
mighty could step forward and say to the waiting millions 
of the radio public: “We have discovered that your choice 
is Herbert Hoover.” 

This system would save a terrific amount of wear and 
tear, time and pulp paper. It would also prevent Simeon 
D. Fess from making speeches. The Senator from Ohi 
seems to believe that the voting public is not quite bright 
And possibly he is not mistaken. Still this keynoter went 
just a little further than is the custom when he cited as 
Republican achievements the development of radio and 
Colonel Lindbergh’s flight to Paris. He forgot to mention 
the mild winter and quite neglected to apologize for the late 
spring which we endured under the Coolidge Administration. 


But of all my hates among Republican politicians Sena- 
tor Borah comes first of all. He is, of course, no fool like 
Fess, and in his time he has been and still remains the 
darling of many liberals. Not one of them, I trust, will ever 
try to lean very much weight on Borah’s shoulder, for the 
man furnishes but slippery support. Like March, only his 
entrance into a public question is leonine. Or rather, more 
after the manner of a timid half-back, he charges toward 
the line of a scrimmage only to slacken down to a walk when 
any tackler makes a threatening gesture. Borah has been 
present at the beginning of every progressive movement 
in American politics and he has invariably been absent at 
the finish. 

Concerning prohibition he is fierce enough at the mo 
ment, but the Wets need not fear him whenever the issue 
is sharply drawn. Not even Borah can go on forever in the 
ridiculous contention that lax enforcement is the first suc- 
cessful nullification of a Constitutional provision. He has 
never had the courage to take any effective steps whatso- 
ever for the preservation of all amendments. He, too, is 
just a politician; a Fess with a sombrero. 

HEYWOOD BROUN 
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The Elephant Performs at Kansas City 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Kansas City, June 16 

REARIEST and dullest of conventions—that is 

what we who journeyed here have witnessed. What 

the newspaper readers have been told about it in 
the East, I can only guess—probably that it was a great 
ieliberative assembly animated by boundless enthusiasm. 
Why not? Before me lies a sober article from the first 
page of the Kansas City Times headed Hoover Din a 
Record, and it is explained that only the Roosevelt demon- 
stration of 1912 exceeded it. In the face of that what 
may not be printed in New York City? The facts are that 
the convention was as sordid and stupid as it was dull; that 
after the twenty-four-minute outburst for Mr. Hoover, the 
enthusiasm for him waned so rapidly that there was only 
a faint round or two of applause when Mr. Curtis elo- 
juently and enthusiastically referred to his running mate 
in his speech of acceptance as “that able and experienced 
Secretary at the head of our ticket’; that while others ap- 
plauded, the bulk of the delegates from Wisconsin, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and other States remained silent; that 
the convention was as bankrupt of ideas as it was of lead- 
ership, and that with one or two exceptions the “oratory” 
was at the lowest possible mark. Never, surely, did a key- 
note speech get as little applause as did that of Senator 
Fess, not even Senator Harding’s in Chicago in 1916. It 
fred the hearts of the delegates about as much as the 
appearance of an iceberg cheers the captain and officers 
f a North Atlantic liner. It reeked with incredible banal- 
ities and verbosities that mean exactly nothing. There 
were times when the whole affair bordered on the ridic- 
ulous, as when that great Republican mountain, Secretary 
Mellon, labored and brought forth less than a mouse, but 
in the main little comic relief was given us. Finally, it is 
a fact that the bulk of the correspondents assembled here 
were, with the exception of a few men who are passion- 
ately working for Mr. Hoover, more cynical and sharper 
in their private comment and more generally disgusted 
than I have ever observed them to be. They are beginning 
to be revolted by the whole circus. 

As I suggested in my dispatch of last Monday, what we 
have been witnessing has been the inevitable flowering of 
the Coolidge leadership, so called. After his seven years 
in the White House the party is bankrupt of leadership and 
had really no one to put forth except Mr. Hoover, and it 
was equally destitute of policies or of a genuine program. 
As William Allen White has said, there is not one line in 
the platform to suggest the progressive policies of 1912, 
’ anything else that smacks of humanitarianism. Mr. 
White was glad that he had a hand in putting into the 
platform the phrase granting to labor the right of col- 
lective bargaining through leaders of its own choosing—a 
phrase which some said was Mr. Hoover’s own. Beyond 
that there was nothing to which a former Progressive 
‘ould “point with pride.” 

As for Mr. Coolidge, his stock with the delegates tum- 
bled as rapidly as did values on the Stock Exchange in 
New York after the joyous news reached it that Hoover 
was the certain nominee. The allies laid at the President’s 


door the fact that the 

as to whether he would or would 
tion prevented their comin ogether 
front to Hoover. They felt that if 
nomination to drift into Hoover's 


well have said so months ayo when the 


hands 


would have ceased—instead of which 

having wished one of the other candidat 

that gentleman was about to take a train for 

Again, the delegates felt that as he had 5 

mess by vetoing the McNary-Hauygen bil] 

helped them out by suggesting, if not 

then one which he wished to have ace 

felt he had just washed his hands of the 

them adrift to work out their own salv: with 
from him, the leader of the party; and had then even 
parted from Washington in the middle of the conv i 
so that he could not be reached by telephone, if that should 
be deemed necessary. One of the highest officials 
government, whom I have never before heard in criticism 
of the President, laid the whole mess at Mr. Coolidge’s 
door. There are, of course, those who see in the Presi 
dent’s course tactics of remarkable shrewdness. Thus, Mr 
White declares in print that it has elevated the President 
to “heroic stature,” and he insists that it is now clear that 
this was precisely what Mr. Coolidge wished to achieve 
when he uttered the famous “I do not choose to run.” But 
where Mr. White thinks that that was shrewd politics, there 
are hundreds of delegates who are cursing the President for 
his selfishness and his refusal to use plain words in the 
Black Hills last summer, or to tell them this spring that 
he wished Hoover to succeed him. 

There were others besides Mr. Coolidge who were un- 
veiled, first of all poor, dear Mr. Mellon, and then Governor 
Lowden. I had thought that the ex-Governor of Illinois 
offered real possibilities of leadership. When he got to 
Kansas City he crawled under his bed, from which point 
he would occasionally emit a statement that he was for 
the farmers first and last. He stayed there and said 
nothing else until he suddenly withdrew from the race 
when he was plainly beaten, and he did it so precipitately 
that none of his own supporters, not even the leaders of 
the Illinois delegation, were allowed to know that he was 
contemplating this step until it was announced from the 
rostrum. Mr. Lowden’s career is over. Mr. Mellon still 
remains in office, but he is absolutely deflated—-as thor- 
oughly as were the farmers after the war. Bill Vare 
trumped his hand, or rather he took every card away from 
him by the simple threat of coming out for Hoover. I was 
one of a group of a couple of hundred newspapermen who 
stood around waiting to get Mellon’s all-inspiring message. 
After an hour of being packed to suffocation in the Sec- 
retary’s parlor and the halls of the hotel we were first given 
Mr. Vare’s message, and were then told that the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton had 
absolutely nothing to say! 

There were only one or two bright spots. There was 
the nearest to a real debate on the agricultural plank that 
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I have ever heard in a national convention. Young Senator 
La Follette won the honors, and the cheers of a hostile 
crowd, by the ability with which he presented his minority 
platform, prefacing it with the proud boast that of the 
thirty-five planks which the heretical Wisconsin delegation 
has offered to the party since 1908, always amid contumely 
and hissing, thirty-two have been enacted into law. He 
spoke with such good temper and once with such real wit 
that he easily won his audience. There was no dissent in 
the chorus of praise and general agreement among the 
newspapermen that his skill and poise in facing those un- 
friendly delegates have proved him to be worthy of his seat 
in his own right, quite aside from his heritage. There is 
a general belief that he will be a big factor in the party 
in the years to come. Of the others, ex-Governor Franklin 
Fort of New Jersey and Senator Borah stood out. The 
latter did not distinguish himself otherwise, except that he 
did get his bone-dry plank, and pleased nobody when h 
stooped to nominating Charles Curtis. The proponents of 
the McNary-Haugen bill were uneven in their speaking and 
attempted no analysis or justification of the equalization fee. 
One of them warned the delegates gravely of the danger 
which the party was in. “The elephant,” he said, “is on 
the edge of the precipice. One more shove, and she will go 
in.” “That,” said Richard Hooker of the Springfield Re- 
publican, “shows how low the party has sunk. It is now 
resorting to sex appeal.” 

Humorous, indeed, were the nomination of Charles 
Curtis and his speech of acceptance. Infinitely more pop- 
ular at the convention than Mr. Hoover—and this was by 
no means wholly due to the fact that so many Kansans 
sat in the galleries—he was his new chief’s vigorous op- 
ponent until the die was cast. Four days before the nomi- 
nation he issued a statement to the press attacking Mr. 
Hoover and declaring that “the convention cannot afford 
to nominate as the head of the ticket anyone for whom 
the party will be on the defensive from the day he is 
named until the close of the polls on election day... . Our 
party can win the coming election if the candidate is a 
man for whom no apologies will be required.” When of- 
fered the Vice-Presidency he told those who bore the mes- 
sage to go to the devil; two hours later he accepted it. 
Then he got up and told the convention that he had come 
there to get the Presidency, believing that he would win it. 
Sut as he could not get it he was thankful for the Vice- 
Presidency and he was now sure that he and Mr. Hoover 
would be successful next fall. He did not specify why h« 
had changed his mind or who is to do the apologizing for 
Mr. Hoover this summer. The truth is that what has gone 
on here has cut deep, and that the bitternesses and disap- 
pointments are not to be assuaged easily. No one who 
saw this convention meet and depart can pretend for an 
instant that the delegates are going back with their fight- 
ing clothes on. There was no cheering in the streets after 
the convention, no parading of joyous enthusiasts, no beam- 
ing delegates in the corridors of the hotels. 

In brief, the delegates folded their tents and stole 
away like the Arabs of the desert; they came and made 
a desert and then left it. Their one hope was that the 
Democrats in Houston would make bigger fools of them- 
selves than they had here. They knew that Senator Moses, 
the chairman, told a monstrous falsehood when he tele- 
graphed Mr. Hoover that his nomination had been made 
unanimous amid great enthusiasm. It was not made 


unanimous, in the first place, because there were a gr 


many delegates who voted “no” on the motion. In th, 


second place, if he had not written his dispatch, as he | 
fessed that he had, in advance of the happening, he c 
never have penned those words about the great enthusiasy 
It was no greater than the applause given to Sena: 
Curtis’s charming daughter when she tactfully and grac 
fully seconded her father’s nomination in a dozen words. 

There were other elements of humor, but none bet 
than that exhibited by an intoxicated gentleman who . 
tered the lobby of the Hotel Muehlebach, which was 
center of the convention gathering, slipped a dollar bi!! 
a bell-boy and had him page Harry Sinclair among 
high Republican worthies that filled the lobby. There y 
a prompt exodus of distinguished citizens. Mrs. R 
Hanna McCormick, daughter of the lamented Mark Hann 
exploded with indignation because her opponents, 
Hooverites, operated a steamroller in the best manner 
her distinguished father. This led to the easy retort fro: 
one of her opponents that her indignation was due to t 
fact that the Hoover side was Ruth-less. There were « 
sorts of dilapidated Ford cars parading the streets; 
bore the ribald legend “Hoover for Dog-Catcher” and : 
Hooverite complained to the police. 


As to the farmer revolt? Well, there is no doubt tha: 
the demonstration of the embattled farmers was an abs- 


lute fizzle. Only a few hundred came—it was almost 


worst time of year for farmers to leave home, and their 


demands for Lowden were given an amusing turn when 


delegation of Pullman porters joined the procession carry- 


ing banners demanding justice—Governor Lowden is 
son-in-law of George M. Pullman himself. Yet, it is } 
no means safe to underrate the intensity of feeling 
underlies the protest. I have met a number of unbias 
observers here. They admit that there are spots 
Kansas where there is not much trouble, but they una: 
mously assert that there are many great stretches of | 
country where the farmers are in despair, where the bi: 
terness is intense. The price of wheat, if it goes up, 2 
bumper crops before the election may bring the farn 
back into the fold, as happened in 1924, but the farm 
are eternally right in demanding that they shall not 
submerged in the effort to industrialize the country at t! 
expense. They justly protest that they are outside of t 
protective system. Unfortunately, they do not yet see t 
they should aim their guns at protection itself, for it is t 
rreatest source of corruption in our public life. 
Nowhere was there any sign of force and vigor 


power in this gathering, or of unanimity. It is a part 


that is plainly dying at the top. One fairly yearned t: 
a Penrose, or a Henry Cabot Lodge, or a Quay reap) 
If they were political pirates, they were business-like «! 


professional. If they wanted a man to walk the plank 


they designated him quickly, and tipped him overboa: 
to the sharks without loss of a moment. They used th 
snickersnees with skill and speed. They were good at t! 


trade. These, their followers, are the worst of bunglers 
It used to be the favorite boast of Elihu Root that the Re 


publican Party alone was fit to rule. Not even he, h 
he been here this week, could have maintained that it 


any of the attributes that a party ought to have whic! 


1 
r 


governs by divine right and masterful leadership. It 


shown, however, that it is still brazen and unashamed 
that it stands by its own, and does not disavow its rasca* 
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Clown Show 


Kansas City, June 16 
O people still struggle and intrigue for tickets 
hangings and electrocutions? Do they yet pou 
out their gold to see and hear the Rev. Aimé 
Semple McPherson and Will Cook? If so, it is only b: 
‘ause national conventions are held but once in four years 
ind then in but two cities of this glorious realm. If con 
noisseurs of the obscene and the inordinate only knew 
what they were missing there would be conventions going 
yn all the time, and great cathedrals to house them would 
be springing up from coast to coast. 

I defy anyone to find a show on earth as exhilarating 
as the historic bout between the Hon. Andy Mellon and the 
Hon. Bill Vare, fought out in an upstairs corridor of a 
Kansas City hotel last Tuesday night. It had all the mak- 
ings of comedy in the grand manner, including a hero who 
fell beneath a pie as big as Lake Erie and a villain who 
got the money and won the girl. Old Andy went into 
action as one of the great ornaments of the American race; 
he came out like an alley cat with a singed tail. Bill went 
in aS a pariah and almost a felon, and came out as a king- 
maker. A few short months ago he was heaved from the 
United States Senate as unfit to associate with Fess and 
Watson, Heflin and Smoot. But on March 4, 1929, if he 
gets his deserts, he will be sworn in as Secretary of State. 

The whole episode was racy and full of humors. The 
entire corps of correspondents, including your humble 
slave, crowded the corridor outside Andy’s door. Anon 
Dave Reed emerged, or some other velvet-footed retainer 
f the great man, and a whisper thrilled through the dark. 
The clock crept on toward eight. At the stroke of the hour 
the fate of Lord Hoover was to be decided. No one jested, 
for Washington correspondents know greatness when they 
see it, even through three inches of mahogany door. Many 
scarce durst breathe. And then of a sudden, with no more 
warning than an earthquake or apoplexy gives, someone 
was on a chair and reading Dr. Vare’s statement. 

At one stroke Lord Hoover was nominated, the out- 
cast garbage-hauler grabbed his niche in history, and the 
Mellon legend blew up with a bang. It took Dave Reed ten 
minutes to recover sufficiently to face the crowd of jour- 
nalists. His mien was the painfully jaunty one of a gun- 
man facing the Baumes law. He tried to smile, but 
achieved only a horrible wink. Old Andy, it appeared, had 
nothing whatever to say. His portentous and long-awaited 
announcement had gone into the waste-basket, and he was 
awaiting patiently, as a sincere believer in democracy, the 
free and unfettered action of the Pennsylvania delegation. 

The convention itself took the cue from that grotesque 
but instructive scene. From end to end of it I can’t recall 
seeing a chief actor who looked honest, even in the modest 
sense that a police sergeant looks honest, or hearing a 
sensible word. It was all unmitigated bilge, discharged 
in roaring streams from red, raw throats, and projected 
into the ether by the faithful radio. Old boozers moaning 
and slobbering for prohibition, slick corporation politicians 
sobbing for the downtrodden farmer, eager candidates for 
this or that first damning Hoover and then leaping to em- 
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All the rest were clowns inside and out 
tered phrase in the lexicon of political balderdash 
their speeches. They roared, fumed, and 
it came to in the end was sound and fury, 
ing. Was Borah eloquent? Then it was in the mann 
a hack Republican politician, not in that of 
candid man he could be if he would. How 
of corruption fell short of actually embarrassin, 
as Smoot, Watson, and Moses, and how magnificently 
he was about the kind of corruption propagated 
Anti-Saloon League, kept mistress of the Ohio gany 
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The choice of the preposterous Curtis as the virtu 
Lord Hoover’s running mate rubbed in the fraud and fu 
tian of the whole proceedings. Until Thursday night Curtis 
and his Wet-Dry yokels from Kansas were shaking the tow: 
with warnings that the nomination of Hoover would insult 
every self-respecting Republican, and bring down disaster 
in November. But bright and early Friday morning he 
and they were laboring frantically for second place on the 
ticket, and presently he will be on the stump for Herbert, 
hymning him as the farmers’ one true friend. 

Among various other ludicrous scenes and episodes, | 
recall with particular delight the heavy, steady lushing of 
some of the great heroes of the Anti-Saloon League. One 
of these heroes has gone home with the boozing cham- 
pionship of the convention: surely no light achievement 
Most of his feats performed in a quiet House 
of Mirth maintained by a Kansas City gentleman 
moral principles forbade him to let guests go Dry. To this 
House of Mirth the prairie Savonarola resorted every night 
and there he exhibited such prodigies that the very bar- 
tender was all agog. He was the first to appear as the 
dark came down and the last to go when the lights were put 
out—and it was necessary to give him a bottle of Bourbon 
to get rid of him! How much he got down during the 
week I don’t know, but God knows it was enough. Today 
he is on his way home, his thirst assuaged at last and the 
capillaries in his temples leaping like eels. Anon he'll 
be heard in awful, Christian tones, demanding law en- 
forcement up to and including the neck. 
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By THE UNOFFICIAL SPOKESMAN 


Washington, D. C., 
June 16 

ITH his modest 

retinue of 

eighty - eight 

secretaries, chauffeurs, 

cooks, butlers,  valets, 

flunkeys, errand - boys, 

and servants, reenforced 

by a company of picked 

from Fort 

Snelling, the simple 

Green Mountain boy, 

who came into the Presi- 

dency by lamplight in 

the old Vermont farm- 

house, is off to enjoy the 

solitude of the Wisconsin wilds. Already evidence of the 

fickle public’s forgetfulness is deplorably abundant. No 

longer hordes of newspapermen eagerly pursuing him, dei- 

fying him, glossing over his blunders, and glorifying his 

achievements. Only the press associations and one or two 

newspapers will have correspondents with him this summer 

—a tattered remnant of the gallant host of journalists sur- 

rounding him last season in the Black Hills. Cal, as a news 
source, is already as dead as a smelt. 


soldiery 


* * % *~ *% 


ERHAPS this is not an inappropriate time to glance 

backward over Calvin’s Administration and examine 
the accomplishments which are to engrave his name upon 
the rolls of immortality. Nothing, of course, has ever been as 
near and dear to the President’s heart as his economy pro- 
gram. If he has any claim to fame, it must rest upon that. 
The press has diligently labored to have its readers believe 
he is the man who invented economy. Not even Ben Frank- 
lin was ever so successful in sanctifying thrift. The near- 
est the President ever came to displaying enthusiasm was 
when vetoing a bill allowing extra wages to underpaid postal 
workers for nightwork or a measure for compensation of 
disabled army officers in order that he might thus be able 
to shave a little more off the tax burden of our impoverished 
rich, 

* % 

ND yet even his adored economy, which he loved and 
L fondled and called his very own, must be carried out 
and dumped into the trash basket. Figures just published 
in the post-mortem editions of the Congressional Record 
(still issuing from the press and read by less than .0005 
per cent of the American people) reveal that, despite Cal’s 
widely ballyhooed savings on pencils, pens, and drinking 
cups at the executive offices, there has been a steady increase 
in expenditures each year since he assumed the Presidency. 
In the December, 1923, session—immediately following the 
accession of Mr. Coolidge to the Presidency—the appro- 
priations totaled $3,863,645,208.12; $764,399,826.97 more 


was appropriated at the session just ended, and that, { 
in spite of the fact that the annual interest on the pub 
debt is $270,000,000 less than in 1923. 


* * * * * 


ALVIN’S defenders say that the increase has been 

to unexpected emergencies, like the Mississippi flow 
disaster. But although an authorization of $325.000.(0 
was made for flood control, the appropriations only carr 
$15,000,000 for that purpose this year. Neither is it ; 
to the merchant-marine bill, for, although there was 
authorization of $250,000,000 in that measure, no appropri- 
ation was made to carry it into effect this year. Nor can i: 
be attributed to the extensive building program projected, 
for the session’s appropriations carried only $36,000,000 
for that purpose. Nor can it be blamed on disabled soldiers: 
the appropriations for the Veterans’ Bureau are $7,000,000 
less than last year. Congress slashed Cal’s budget bureau's 
estimates more than $9,000,000 during the last session, and, 
according to Representative Byrns of Tennessee, a cor 
servative Democratic member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Congress has reduced the President’s estimates more 
than $367,000,000 since the budget system was established. 


* * * * * 


i lige real explanation is not so hard to find. Each year, 

under Coolidge, while we have been palavering about 
world peace, our outlay for war-making purposes has been 
climbing. During the past session of Congress the increas: 
in the appropriations for the army and navy amounted t 


$84,000,000 over those of the previous year. The completed 
official figures are now available. The army got $398,(00,- 
000; the navy $362,000,000. The total—$760,000,000— 
probably represents the most enormous military budget ever 
provided by any nation in normal peace times. And yet it 
fell far short of the Administration’s demands! To th: 
credit of Congress must be added its refusal to sanction the 
navy’s program for $4,000,000,000 additional construction. 


* * * * * 


yiTH the economy myth punctured, it seems wholl; 
unnecessary to go into the rest of Cal’s record: thi 
World Court fiasco; the resignations of Daugherty and 
Denby forced by Congress; the failure of the Mellon plar 
with its outrageous proposals to relieve wealth and wipe 
out the inheritance tax; the rejection of Charles Beecher 
Warren as Attorney General; the veto of the soldiers’ bonus, 
afterward overridden; the repeated refusals of the Senate t 
confirm some of his most important nominations; his amaz- 
ing silence in the face of corruption; his stubborn ignorance: 
of the agricultural problem; the Senate’s record-breaking 
action in passing three bills over his veto in one day; his de- 
liberate destruction of the independence of quasi-judicial 
government commissions by packing them with servile Re- 
publicans and pliant Democrats; his pusillanimous pocket 
veto of the Norris Muscle Shoals bill; his nullification of 
the anti-trust laws; and—the glorious, still unfinished 
chapter on Nicaragua. Goodby, Cal, take keer yourself. 
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Utopia—Made to Suit 


By CHARLES 





NINVITED I come, like Clootz who represented th: 
unrepresented, to say that the world I would like to 
live in is the world that I do live in. But it is a 
world within a world, a system within a system, and my 
chiefest regret is that I may not live in it as long as | 
hoose. 

I like it, you see, because I made it to suit, just like the 
man who, discovering his bed to be ill made, gets up and 
remakes it; or like the coral worm, which, in shaping its cell, 
gets rid of awkward corners that threaten friction, and 
keeps within comfortable hailing distance of its neighbors 
while seeing to it that the stone-wall of separation prevents 
too frequent invasion. 

I wish the contributors to The Nation’s Utopia series 
might see this world of mine as I saw it last evening an 
hour before sunset, just when the slanting sunlight touched 
the meadow where the sheep grazed, and lit the roses and 
irises and peonies to a new beauty; just at the moment when 
a small breeze made the house flag float lazily. I mention 
the house flag because of its design, which is properly sym- 
bolic—a white arrowhead on a field of blue—a design | 
used years ago as my Argentine horse-brand. A-flutter, it 
may be said to indicate an independent way of life which 
neither oversteps the bounds nor invades the privacy of 
others. Were the arrowhead a thing of iron, solid and 
fixed, it might signify immurement among conventions and 
received opinions. But fluttering it means a sort of easy 
adaptability, a kind of buoyancy and freedom of expression. 
It means effort ceaselessly renewed. It means a mood 
vigorous and adventurous. 

But to go on with my special world. I say nothing of 
its natural beauty of hill and vale and bloom, nor of the 
health-giving spirit of it, nor of its blue skies and bad 
whiskey; nor of its environs in which a streak of fanaticism 
exists that occasionally runs into political and religious 
bigotry. None of those bear on the case in hand. What 
does bear is this—on that particular Sunday evening there 
were four playing tennis; I was walking up and down play- 
ing the bagpipes by the fountain; three others were at golf 
on a course that is not a subject for panegyric, but suffi- 
cient. Two were boxing, lads of many inches, stripped to 
the waist, preferring energetic ineptitude to sitting in a 
moving-picture theater to look at a bad representation of 
the latest pugilistic event as revealed by Hearst-Pathé. And 
as the dinner-bell rang three girls came riding in on horse- 
back, dropped to the ground lightly as feathers, nor trou- 
bled to powder their noses. 

Well, you say, what of it? How can that be a world 
which, on the face of it, is nothing more than a week-end 
country party? 

If you could see into the past, going back eight years 
or so, you might get a perspective which would make things 
clearer. You would have seen me engaged in affairs that 
kept me away from a growing family; have known me as 
one who worried considerably about the millions belonging 
to other men of which I had charge. You would also have 
seen me anxious because five youngsters were being carried 
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away Dy tne giitter and biatancy of a t ] ere in 
process of being plastered by well-meaning it mistaken 
people with notions about hundred-percent) They were 
losing that individuality which is in almost every youny per 
son until teacher and preacher and relative commence t 
trim and clip. They were growing up full of disarrayed 
ideas. They were incapable of walking ten miles, or of e! 


ping down a tree, or of shooting straight at a mark with a 
revolver, or of locating the trouble in a car’s machinery, or 
of passing three days without yearning for a moving p 
ture. They could not hear the words “Red,” “I. W. W 
“Socialist” without a shudder. 

Then came my luminous idea. Why no 
periment of making a new world? Why no 
spoiled corner, seize it, take to it the best that 
offers, and so make a spoon or spoil a horn? 

So I abandoned my affairs, as the French say, and 
started anew. Of the material and superficial aspect of the 


There were no end of 


experiment, nothing need be said. 

trivial and menial things to do, but all went well enough 
The main thing, the big mission, was the establishment of 
an environment in which each member of the family should 
have an opportunity to develop individually. There had t 
be a little world in which the younger children could find 
outlet for their inexhaustible energy. And young and old 
had to have separate apartments, and separate exits and en 
trances, and separate libraries, and separate activities——all 
these while the family as a social and educational center 
remained firm. That involved building problems, and fur 
nishing problems, too, because there were individual tastes 
and preferences. 

But it had to be a world in which love for the dramati 
and theatrical would result in doing rather than in merely 
seeing and hearing, even though that meant crude presen 
tations on home-made stages in the open air, or puppet 
shows. It had to be a world in which new friendships were 
established on a birds-of-a-feather basis. It had to be a 
world in which there could be no suppression of opinion and 
in which thinking aloud was possible, even though it might 
mean high controversy at table. It had to be a world in 
which existed no fear of that specter—criticism by other 
people of ways and customs. It had to be a world without 
affiliations of lodge, church, fraternity, sorority 
such affiliations as appealed to the individual after 
consideration. (None have actually been formed.) 

Also in that new-made world independent verification 
had to take precedence of authority, and theories of phi- 
losophy and religion had to be accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to individual experience; the familiar phrases of pinch 
beck orators had to be discounted, and rhetorical dealers in 
catchwords had to be recognized for the hollow frauds they 
were. It had to be a world in which there was place for 


except 


jazz as well as for other music, and where the value of both 
was known; in which were no prohibitions and censors in 
literature, but where the difference was well recognized be- 
tween honest cakes and ale on the one hand and slush-mush 
on the other. 


Nor could the newest be taken for the best 
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because of its newness, while the old was scorned because 
of its antiquity. And in this new world minds could not 
pretend to be unconscious of the fact that mankind was pos- 
sessed of clamorous passions, and the fact had to be recog- 
nized that prudishness and hypocrisy were very nearly 
synonymous. Very important, too, it seemed that in the 
world of reading, those editorials in which conclusions were 
reached by a reasoning should be 
distinguished from mere word-spinnings. 

As for those of mature years, they also had lessons to 
learn and adjustments to make. They had to know that 
marriage was not to be regarded as a state of ideal bliss, 
but rather as a hard-and-fast business arrangement and 
partnership for the furtherance of the welfare of the young. 
They had to know that there could be no thwarting of the 
young where happiness was concerned; and that hopes fade 
naturally as flowers; and that an understanding of points 
of view was necessary; and that often the same principles 
were called by different names; and that differences of opin- 
ion could not wisely be met by surliness; and that people 
who found enjoyment in trying to influence the lives of 
others were by no means saints. And both young and old 
had to understand that friendship could never mean eternal 
intimacy; and that true sociability necessarily includes a 
measure of seclusion and privacy; and that discipline of 
self is ten thousand times better than discipline by set rules 
and regulations. 

So there, lightly sketched, you have something of that 


process of serious 


———_. 


compact little realm I choose to live in, and in which we 
all choose to live, and in which others have chosen to liy; 
as guests and friends. To be sure it is, after all, litt), 
more than a quiet backwater in a turbulent current. \, 
all realize that and realize probable difficulties. For th: 
is the State, and there is the nation, and there are ot! 
nations. And there are rulers and masters of men, | 
often the tools of those whose “foreign interests” sometime 
lead to spoliation and buccaneer work. When such dis 
turbances are afoot there is likely to be invasion of 
cherished privacy, that which has been gathered with toi! 
and kept with care is apt to be swept away, and peopk 
are whirled into troublesome affairs in which they have n 
part. But there seems to be no way to avoid that kind of 
thing, any more than there is a way to turn aside the storms 
that sometimes sweep through the country tearing off roofs 
and uprooting trees. All that we can do is to build stronger 

Yet perhaps some day, when the many shall have mad 
worlds for themselves stout enough to resist invasion, 
new and sturdy individualism may arise, a thoroughgoing 
individualism of a kind to make every man a warrior i; 
defense of his birthright. But that time is far away 
Meanwhile, it seems well for me to enjoy my little king- 
dom, selfishiy perhaps; and perhaps the enjoyment is 
heightened because of a growing independence and courage 
in those who share it with me. 

| This is the fourth of a series of articles in which vari- 
ous persons describe the world they would like to live in.} 


The Season in Moscow 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


As a matter of fact, its perfectly literal naturalism is no’ 


Ill. Eisenstein and Lunacharsky 
Moscow, May 24 

ISENSTEIN (the maker of “Potemkin”) received me 

in his very modest lodgings littered with books and 

scraps of film. A large, heavy man, with a head of 

flying hair like that affected some years ago by the youth of 
Italy, his bearing and his conversation alike suggest very 
strongly the Italian futurists with whom, as a matter of 
fact, he was formerly allied; and they serve to prepare one 
for the fact that his communistic ideology is superimposed 
upon the futurism which was at its full tide in Russia when 
the Revolution broke. Lunacharsky, on the other hand, 
ensconced at his desk in the Commissariat of Education, 
might be any cultivated gentleman. Speaking excellent 
French, and carefully avoiding the paradoxes in which 
Eisenstein revels, he seems, indeed, the “good European” 
more than anything else. Both are friendly and accessible 
men, but it is evident that they do not think very highly of 
each other and they will stand conveniently as representa- 
tive of two opposite tendencies in contemporary Russian art. 
Eisenstein begins, like most people brought up in the 
futurist school, by sweeping nearly everything that is into 
the junk-heap with one wave of the hand. The theater, of 
course, is dead and done for. Art should strike with the 
direct impact of a physical blow, and only the cinema can 
do that. The only good play in Moscow is “The Humming of 
the Rails,” and it is good only because it is killing the theater. 


theater at all—it is merely inferior cinema. The people of 
the future will want only actualities and the movie is much 
more actual than the stage. 

The legitimate function of art is a purely practical one; 
its purpose is solely to produce convictions and to lead t 
actions. During the Revolution, for example, its duty was 
to provoke revolutionary acts. People went from the theater 
or the cinema to the barricades. Now that the Revolution 
is accomplished it has of course other work to do; religi 
for example, has not been completely destroyed and for that 
reason the thing which he likes best in his new film “Octo- 
ber” (shown in Germany and probably to be shown 
America under the title “Ten Days That Shook the World” 
is the attack upon religion. Since the purpose of art 
purely practical there is no such thing as a “permanent 
aesthetic value” and every work must be judged according 
to its usefulness at a given time in a given place. He him- 
self is no longer interested in “Potemkin” which is more or 
less passé and not as purely cinematographical in its methods 
as he would like it to be. One can get an idea of what he 
wants to do from certain scenes in “October” where dynamic 
ideas are translated into pictures. The scene, for instance, 
in which the overweening Kerensky is shown, all alone, 
mounting up and up the successive flights of stairs in the 
imperial palace which lead to the throne-room, or that in 
which the downfall of religion is suggested by a series of 
flashes beginning with a picture of the fully developed God 
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n an icon and descending through a whole series of repre- 
sentations to the grotesque idol of a savage. 
Warming to his theme, Eisenstein develops it to its 


simple logical conclusion. In the perfect state there will be 
. art. Bourgeois art is a vicarious fulfilment of unsatis- 


fed desires; Communist art an instrument for social] adju 
nt. But in the perfect state there will be no unsatisfied 
esires and no more social adjustments to be made. Art, 
therefore, will disappear. I remind him that in “Reason 
| Art” Santayana suggests that this is exactly what Plato 
neant when he said that poets would be expelled from the 
perfect republic; but Eisenstein, as one might guess, is not 
much interested in either Plato or Santayana. The Nation’ 
Russian correspondent, Louis Fischer, who is acting as m 
terpreter, puts in a weed: “The theater is already dead 
Then I suppose you consider it your function to kill th 
inema.” Eisenstein smiles. The idea pleases him. 
Though he is a brilliant director and the representativ: 
of one school of aesthetic opinion in Russia I doubt if tha 
‘+hool is actually as important as it sometimes seems from 
the outside. To my mind his films are more impressive than 
his theories, and to assume that either he or a man like Mey- 
erhold is truly representative of even the more extreme win 
f the Russian masses is to forget the element of futuris 
dilettantism which plays so large a part in determining th 
attitude of both of them. They were accustomed for so | 
to “épater le bourgeois” that it is hard for them to remem 
ber that it is now even less important than ever to do so, 
and it is to be feared that nowadays they sometimes merel 
“épater le prolétariat” instead. “Constructivism” (appzr- 
ently less popular now than formerly) was the futurist! 
response to that enthusiasm for the machine of which I have 
previously spoken, and Ejisenstein’s theories are the futur- 
istic response to that general tendency to socialize the art 
which is, of course, fundamental in Communistic society. 
But neither the one nor the other is so deep, so genuine, or 
) significant as are the tendencies which they parody, and 
to my mind at least one gets much nearer to the real mean- 
ng of the whole Russian phenomenon in such relative!s 
naive plays as “The Humming of the Rails” than one does 
these sophisticated attempts to translate the impulses 
there expressed into somewhat dilettantish terms. 


yy 


If, however, Eisenstein may (with the reservations just 
suggested) be taken as a representative of the extreme 
aesthetic Left, Lunacharsky will speak for those who are, o: 
the contrary, anxious that Communist art should be a con 
tinuation of or logical development from the art of the past 
As Commissar of Education he has all the state thea 
nder his control, and it is probably due more to him than 
to anyone else that the opera and ballet have survived. HF 
has watched without enthusiasm the increasing tendency of 
the theater to devote itself to c ntemporary social probli ms 
to the exclusion of everything else, and he would cert: 
not look forward with pleasure Eisenstein’s perfect a: 
herefore artless state. “I shall,” he said, “be ready very 
soon to issue a protest against the growing neglect of t} 

sics in the state theaters and against their tendency to 
produce no new plays except those which concern themselves 
with more or less minor details of social adjustment. What 
used to be called the ‘eternal problems’ were properly so 
called, and they are as important to the members of a Com- 
munist society as to those of any other. Sooner or later 
Russian art must return to a consideration of them. 

“Of course,” he continued, “I do not mean that I desire 
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CLARENCE DARROW says: 


6é 


of it wherever I go. 








READ the Haldeman-Julius Monthly diligently. I hear 
I really believe that there is no one 


in the country who is doing anything like the good for 


freedom of thought and action that you are doing.” 


HERE IS A MAGAZINE THAj}A 


About 
POLITICS 


The Candidates, by E. Haldeman- 
Julius (July) 


Address of a Candidate for Gov- 
ernor in the South, by Sanford 
Jarrell (May) 


Joe Neil—Victim of a Great 
State’s Bigotry, by Marcet Hal- 
deman-Julius (June) 


Is Republican Government Break- 
ing Down in America? by Clay 


Fulks (July) 


Immoralities in Public Offices, by 
W. G. Clugston (August) 


Puttin gthe Screws to a Young 
“Sinner,” by Zave Wolfe (Au- 


gust) 


When the K. K. K. Invaded the 
High Schools of Kansas, by 
Leon N. Hatfield (May) 


About 
THE MOVIES 


Why Writers Hate Hollywood, 
by Don Gordon (June) 

Our Mad Movie Magnates, by 
George Pampel (June) 

Will Hays—Ignorant and Dishon- 
est, by Louis Adamic (August) 

The Bedlam That Is Hollywood, 
by Don Gordon (August) 


About 
JOURNALISM 


The Memphis Commercial-Ap- 
peal (A Fundamentalist Daily), 
by Pierre Martineau (August) 

How to Grab Publicity, by San- 
ford Jarrell (May ) 

A Tabloid Crusades Vice in Phil- 
adelphia, by Louis P. Monte 
(June) 

Why Are Editors Afraid of Their 
Readers? by T. Swann Harding 
(June) 

Varieties of Literary Inspira- 
tion, by E. Haldeman-Julius 
(August) 
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E. HALDEMAN-JULIUs@aTO 

“I want to signalize the H nm 
lessly attacked antiquated th : oer 
so because it was a tradition with. that 
made magazine bankruptcy iney;; still, b 
people with active, living ideas 5, M&.»nom 
tion sex and literature, and with diikems t) 
have heard of otherwise. E. Haliolllh. fy | 
ary and publishing traditions | , 
highly controversial topics.”—7 














About 
BUSINESS i 


The Meaning of Success in JR" 
by E. Haldeman-Julius ‘ 
No Tears for Babbitt, by Diord | 
Warren Ryder (August me 
Putting Punch in Your Pers J 


ity, by Ballard Brown (Aug gt 
Some Reasons for Dishonest fund 
Advertising, by a Newsp@ Illu 
Publicity Director (Jul; re 
The Real Thomas A. Edisinhy-..) 


A. L. Shands (August) Hald 
Henry Field—A New God ino 
Middlewest, by M. E. Sng’ 
(August) “* 


About : 

WAR Au 

War, What For? by Clay F we 

(June) = 

The Next War, by Sanford |ag 

(August) ¢ 

The Soldier’s Return, by Geqff,,,. 
V. Morris (August) 


Not 
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A FEW OUTSTANDING ARTICLES H 


Nan Britton and Harding 

A frank, candid discussion of the Nan Britton, President Harding 
affair is contained in the May, June and July issues of the Haldeman- 
In the May issue two well-known critics, Isaac Gold- 
berg and E. W. Howe, give their opinions of the affair based upon 
Nan Britton’s claims that her child was the illegitimate daughter of 
President Harding, as set forth in her book, “The President’s Daugh- 
ter.” In the June issue an article by Fred Bair, special correspondent 


Julius Monthly. 


for the Haldeman-Julius Publications, tells of an exclusive, authorized 
interview with Nan Britton and her daughter, Elizabeth Ann, the child 
In the July Haldeman-Julius Monthly is the 
article “How and Why I Wrote ‘The President’s Daughter,” by Nan 


of President Harding. 


Britton, herself. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 


W. P. Norwin, a Harvard man, has written a complete, thorough- 
The story is appearing ex- 
clusively in the Haldeman-Julius Monthly in six fact-giving install- 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 


going survey of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 


(October, 1928). 


ments starting in the May issue. Mr. Norwin has made an exia 
search for the facts and he has set down in his survey the res 
his six months’ work in the study of the case. The six installmengin ci 
as follows: I. The Crime (May, 1928); II. The Trial (June, of 

III. The New Evidence: The Judge and the Times (July. ‘Be , 
IV. Public Criticism (August, 1928); V. The Lowell Commitq 

Its Report (September, 1928); VI. The Execution and Pers¢ ou 


Upton Sinclair vs. Jim Tully f‘S 
An article by Upton Sinclair, “Jim Tully, a Study in Ingrat ‘di 
will appear in the August issue of the Haldeman-Julius M onthi; 
great socialist in his strong, positive style answers Jim Tullys 
ments, quoted by Sara Haardt in her interview with him w 
recently printed in The American Mercury, with indisputadl 
including letters to him from Jim Tully. Tully claimed in the 
view that Sinclair refused to aid him while he was a young 
struggling for recognition. Upton Sinclair shows that he did ¢ 
his way to help Tully. 
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magazine publishi ng. He fear- 
t country demurred to do 

t attacks on organized religion 
e acquainted large groups of 
omics and politics, not to men- 

h hms that these people would never 
H fiy in the face of editorial, liter- 
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The DEBUNKING Magazine— 


H'®! re eading » which will tel lea elsewhere (ar 
yiving hat Mmashin, j nea c Ha 

Juliu Mes 1 N othing thheld because it is controversial of ndiscreet 

or be e it might “tread c i t mn 

of bunk Nothing that smacks of hypocr gotry or it e is allowed 

to pass uninve stigated by the /1aldeman Jul u VWonthls It il t State 

ments, | ind humorous in it and int rent Apt 


Phe DEBUNKING Mlagazine 


ARES TO PRINT T 


About 
RELIGION 


q h Straton, the Witch Doctor of 


a z by E. W. Hutter (June) 
r with Billy Sunday, by William 
VY D@ord (August ) 
st me of Church Liberalism, by Eric 
P >» July) 
\ Binge, an Honest Churchman, by 


‘Mm; Adamic (July) 
onestf Fundamentalists Believe and Preach 
owepge Illustrated by the Preaching of 
ly) Roach Straton), by L. M. Birk- 
August ) 

Wesley, Father of Methodism, by 
jaldeman-Julius (August) 

4 intapleaning of Skepticism, by T. Swann 
¢,, fing (Forthcoming) 

‘ God's Families, by Don Lewis 


ire of Prophecy, by E. Haldeman- 
August ) 
Soul-Saving, by T. Swann Hard- 
August ) 
cpm’ reachers Believe, by E. W. Hutter 


rust ) 


Went to the Devil, by Clay Fulks 


About 
SCIENCE 


The Truth About the Tobacco 
Habit, by T. Swann Harding 
(May) 

The Case for So lence, by E. Hal- 
deman-Julius (May) 

Coffee Drinking Harmful? by 
T. Swann Harding (June) 

We Meet Dr. Brown, M.D.,C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., by Maynard Ship- 
ley (July) 

The Magic in Those Ultra-Violet 
Rays! by T. Swann Harding 
(July) 

Shall We Go to the Gutter for 
Our Knowledge of Sex? by 
Isaac Goldberg (July) 

Monkey Gland Bunk, by T 
Swann Harding (Sept.) 

Why Do Some People Resist Dis- 
ease Better Than Others? by T. 


Small-Town Gossips 


“You're 


HE FACTS 


About 
LIFE OF TODAY 


Gene Tunney Speak On Ohadkespeare 
Yale (J ine ) 

Miami's singe of Violence y (serard 
Harring (June) 

The Decline and Fall of Poke r DY n? rd 
Jarrell (July) 

Are Americans Afraid of Sex? BR. 
man-Julius (May 

The Grandees of Puzzle lam, } Kred B 
(May) 


and Their if ay Dy 
E. Haldeman Julius May) 


The Shame of Fort Scott, Kan 
Marcet Haldeman-Julius (July) 


“I’m a School Teacher, But Don't Tell 


Anybody,” by William Cunningham 
(May) 
An Hour With Joseph McCabe, by Karl 


Ludwig (July) 


Pretty Bad, 


Canada, by 


America,’ Says 
Ruben Levin (July) 


Absurdities of Secret Societies, by Ben 


Moore (Sept.) 


Southern Hospitality, by Sanford Jarrell 


( Forthcoming ) 


FEW copies of the May issue, containing the first installment 


by Isaac Goldberg and E. W. 


» Notorious Sacco-Vanzetti Case,” by W. P. Norwin. 
and the two discussions of “The Nan Britton, President Harding 


Howe, remain in stock. We 
as it lasts to new subscribers 


If the limited supply is exhausted we will 





d Jar Swann Harding (Forthcoming) 

Not So Wise, by E. Haldeman- : 

ane) I Debate with John Roach 
| CBR n of an Agnostic, by John Mason Straton, by Maynard Shipley 
(June) 
Only $1.50 a year! brig 

Haldeman-Julius Monthly is an iconoclastic maga- d- 
_ #128 pages (514 x 81% inches in size), containing Affair, 
e resi tO 25 articles, 75,000 words, each month. A sub- will supply the May number as long 
illmesffin costs only $1.50 ($2 Canadian and foreign) for Using the lank below. 
We start subscriptions with the June issue. 
jul 2 big issues. This amounts to the remarkably ‘ 
ie 3 $e 1214 cents a copy or half the price you would 
“Perso bought each copy separately at the regular single 


ice of 25 cents. 


an aldeman-Tulius 

‘ullvs @2eman-J ulius Monthly in advance we offer a book | a Ay egy sen 
whicito NATION readers who use the blank accompany- x 

ita Had. The book, “Studies in Rationalism,” was writ- ee 

n \¢ 








e blue stiff card cover 






nail ‘dition to the saving you make by subscribing for | 


. Haldeman-Julius, editor-publisher of the Monthly. 
pages, 514 x 8% inches in size, neatly bound inan | 


enclose $1.50 ($2 
Haldeman-Julius 


Address 


City 





PLEASE USE THIS BLANK 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 
) Dept. M-63, Girard, Kansas 
y > > ”? Please send me the magazine that is debunking America. I 
e Studies i in Rationalism FREE | Canadian and foreign) fer a vear of the 
Monthly. Send me 


“Studies in Rationalism 
free. Also start my subscription with 


State 
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In the Driftway 


VIDENTLY the demands of the correspondent in 
San Antonio for a hobby, which the Drifter blared 
forth to the public in the issue of June 13, were too 
exacting, for instead of a flood of suggestions only a few 


have been offered. 


i of the Drifter’s readers suggests what he calls “the 
( sport of push pins.” The Drifter isn’t sure that he can 
correctly read his correspondent’s handwriting and he is 
certain he can’t understand the directions. There is some- 
thing in them about putting two pins on a smooth table and 


yne roll over the other. The 


flicking them so as to make 
Drifter experimented for ten minutes, during which he lost 
three pins in the waste-basket, two behind the desk, one in 
a pile of important papers which he hasn’t disturbed in 
four years, and another down the back of his neck. Then 
he could find no more pins and gave up trying to learn the 
game. He doubts if it would suit a man living among the 


cattle ranges and oil derricks of the State of Texas. 


N° is the Drifter sure that there is more meat in the 
| | 
a 


advice by a friend in Massachusetts: 


Why doesn’t your San Antonio correspondent, who 
wants a hobby that will absorb his interest two afternoons a 
week without strenuous exercise, try a reform? Nobody 
ought to lack for hobbies while so many things need correc- 
tion. He might try spelling reform. It goes uncontradicted 
that the present spelling robs the average child of the effect 
of two years of school. Of course, the quantitative estimate 
varies, but I never heard of anybody’s estimating less than 
one or more than three, and two is most usual. Obvious}; 
here is a reform worth two afternoons a week; and a reade) 
of The Nation ought to be able to mention others. 

Ordinary horticulture is so obvious that we must pre- 
sume he has thought of it and rejected it. But he might 
be interested in some horticultural specialty such as orig!- 
nating new kinds of fruit. Or bee-keeping, with not too 
many bees. 

Or try scientific investigation. Even if he starts at 
vero in knowledge of the science he takes up, by picking 
out some one point that he thinks is not sufficiently cleared 
up, and devoting himself to that one point and the matter 
that distinctly bear on it, he can soon work up to be a lead- 
ing authority on his limited specialty, and it is very 
interesting. 

You yourself suggest a handicraft. Obviously there 
are other handicrafts than the one you name. 


% % %e x 


T may be that reform is a hobby but, in the Drifter’s 
| opinion, it is far from a recreation. And if our present 
spelling robs the average child of two years of school the 
only grudge which the average child (including the Drifter) 
will have against it on that account is that the larceny isn’t 
of greater proportions. As for scientific investigation, that 
seems to run either to sterile theory or to the invention of 
unnecessary articles that cost us money. Bee-keeping, “with 
not too many bees,” is the one suggestion that might entice 
the Drifter. Better, perhaps, would be bee-keeping without 


bees—merely a good supply of hives and honey. 
THE DRIFTER 


any 


Correspondence 
How to Write History 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Now that we have cleared ourselves of the charge 
Nicaragua is under marine rule by pointing out that 
large part of the country there are no marines, might w 
also refute the equally absurd charge that we are killing 
araguans, by figures showing the larger proportion to 
alive? 

San Francisco, May 5 R. L. HARtT! 


Bill Haywood 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sik: You say, quite truly, of William D. Haywood: 
was never at home in parliamentary polities.” In 1904 | 
officially associated with him in the Socialist Party. Hay 
Channing Sweet (father of William E. Sweet, ex-Gover 
and I constituted the “local quorum” of the Denver bran 
the Socialist Party of Colorado; but it was extremely difi 
to get Mr. Haywood to attend the meetings. Mr. Sweet 
I usually had to drag him in or conduct the business wit 
him. Once, after I had gone to the office of the Western 
eration of Miners to get him, I told Mr. Sweet: “Haywood 
a Socialist; he is a labor man—first, last, and all the time.” 

In his utter lack of personal ambition and his absolut 
votion to the working class Haywood and Debs were alik 
never heard him say in words, as Debs said: “When I r 
will be with the ranks and not from the ranks,” but so far 
knew him every act of his life spoke that sentiment. A 
Haywood had believed he could better serve the workers 
going to prison than by fleeing to Moscow from an u 
sentence I think he would have gone to prison. 

But, much as he and Debs were alike in their devoti 
the working class, they differed profoundly in one res) 
Debs had faith in spiritual force, while Haywood believed 
in material means for accomplishing the emancipation of 
workers of the world. Debs declared that “he never w 
prison, because they could not imprison his spirit.” Hayw 
behind the bars, would have felt himself a prisoner—h 
to do anything for those to whom all his life he had devot 
splendid, tremendous energy. Constituted as he was, beli 
as he did, he could never have done the beneficent work 
ried on by Prisoner Debs. Nor could he have languwishe 
prison; he would have raged, perhaps with results that w 
have hurt the cause he loved with all his great heart. A: 
it may be that, all things taken into account, he was wiser 
some of us who, at the time, deeply regretted the cour 
chose. Perhaps he understood his capacities and limitat 
better than we. Peace to his stormy, troubled soul. 


Denver, Colorado, May 7 CELIA BALDWI) 


San Francisco Too 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: A circle of The Nation readers is being organized 1! 
San Francisco for the purpose of furthering greater interest 
The Nation as well as of promoting intelligent discussion of 
present-day problems. May I therefore invite San Francis 
readers of The Nation to communicate with Michael M. Zarc! 


2010 Laguna Street? 
San Francisco, May 29 








MICHAEL M. ZARCHIN, 
Temporary Chairma! 
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matin 
t of t her m rs, the ist be 5 t webs 
a not ¢ tric fixture elephone wir r other ( threads 
Errata modern pr gre One f r bw ‘ nw t 
Daughter f the Ar hee Pr ‘ ll the s 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: slled patriot es are now being bru l we try t 
Sir: In my article The Tailors and the Scientific Met keep our eye en f ‘ and « e 
in The Nation for June 13, I said that “During the last two a ‘ r e new One m f } 
years [Sidney Hillman] told the convention [of the Amalga brushing at bweb of pre ( ( , 
mated Clothing Workers] the union has in three instance web of ra pre ( t the ( f 
given financial assistance to manufacturers exposed to the dan exploitation, and another at t bwe f ‘ ee 
ger of liquidation. These three firms employed more than ons The D. A. W. expects to ts Third A ial } ng « 
thousand workers.” These three firms employed more near}; next Hallow-e’en. As the elde yanii n it to ext 
four thousand workers. I gave the resources of the Amalga to the Sons and Daughter f the Blacklist a cordia ‘ ‘ 
mated Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as close to $9,000,000 and an invitation to assist in t yreat work f aking the 
Its resources are about $3,500,000. I mentioned an election world safe for witches. Being already tagyved as trues eb 
quarrel in the “Buffalo Joint Board.” It should have read t brushers by the Daughters of the American Re j t} 
“Rochester Joint Board.” whose names appear on the famous black are 
New York, June 18 BENJAMIN STOLBERG worthy inheritors of witches’ brooms. 
The Caldron, June 10 DESCENDANT N¢ 1554 OF 
WITCH SUSANNA MARTI 
. hanged at Sale Ju 19, 16% 
Jumping at Truth 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: ? 
Sir: To keep the record straight may I make a bit clearer M achine-Age Art 
the attitude of Indians re the Simon Commission, the advent of 
which has stirred all India into active and purposeful hostility? TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Not since that ill-advised visit of the Prince of Wales, in Sir: The old arts are decorative. Ever ce the fir 
the period immediately succeeding the Great War, have Indians savage painted the mastodon on the walls of | ‘ 
shown such strong displeasure against manifest injustice. By to the time when the feudal lord hired a man to de 
public meetings, processions, and amazingly successful “‘hartals” banqueting hall and cathedral, the aim of the artist wa 
the “Simon Show” has been boycotted everywhere and at all decorate. 
times—only the to-be-expected sycophants, self-interested folk, Machine-age art is utilitarian and not decorative, as Mr 
and strands of the fringe of officialdom having presented them- Arens states in The Nation for June 6. Having no decorative 
selves now and again, to welcome the visitors who were univer- traditions to follow (in view of the youth of these arts), the 
sally greeted by posters reading “Simon, Go Back,” “We Don't artist begins by investigating the objectives of his art and fi 
Want You,” or, more politely, “India Does Not Invite You.” that they are to serve human needs. He analyzes thé r 
As to the “boycott” vote when one counts out the fifty offi- uses they have to be put to, their relation to and eifect on the 
ial and nominated members whose bounden duty it is, generally life about them. He studies mathematics and science and, ut 
speaking, to support the Government, the motion had a clear izing them, makes his art correct and adaptable to chine 
majority of 55 votes, with only 12 Indian elected members, production—for use by the masses. 
against. The works of the old arts are made and kept for the und 
Mr. Garratt told nothing but the truth; but he was a num standing and adoration of the select few. Machine-aye art 
ber of jumps away from the whole truth in his Nation article. for the many—to be used by the many—witness the skyscrapers 
New York, April 23 BLANCHE WATSON the laced transmission towers, the mogul locomotive, the m: ( 
dam; also the electric bulb and the bathtub. They are al! co 
rect, neat, and proportional, because based on science and mat} 
r - matics; beautiful, because pleasing to the eye and beneficial 
The 1). A. W A to the S. 1). B. the body. The engineer is the new artist; so is the carpe 
The principles by which this art is guided and by whic 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: it may be analyzed are (1) utility, (2) economy, (3) fe 
Sir: As its secretary, I should like to introduce the Descen and effect on life. The first two govern line and form (w} 
dants of American Witches to readers of The Nation. Far ever they are) as well as the material out of which the work 
more exclusive than the Daughters of the American Revolution, to be fashioned. The third principle is the most import 
this organization is composed primarily of direct descendants it controls the design so as to make it safe and benefic 
of the four or five hundred persons who in Colonial days were If I were asked to analyze the Macy exposition, I { 
executed, condemned, tried, or merely arrested as witches try to suggest ways of increasing the useful: of eC al 
True to modern psychological explanations of behavior or cles, and would question the possibility of enjoyment of other 
personality this society has adopted as its motto: “Let us brush by the masses (owing to cost). In accord with the last-men 
the cobwebs out of the sky.” To the spider his cobweb is tioned principle of design, I would admit, on the one hand, the 
business equipment, the capital investment by means of which beneficial and pleasing effects of indirect lighting schemes, and 
he secures a livelihood. To us cobwebs are simply rubbish that would condemn, on the other, the lowering of furniture as ur 
fills up dark and dusty corners of the human mind. When suited to the structure of man’s body; I would admire the har 
fresh they often appear beautiful. But when old and stale monious combination and blending of colors in some rooms, while 
they are full of dust and their victims’ remains. The socicty, objecting to the use of dark tile in a bathroom, as having a 
therefore, is rendered still more exclusive by the fact that not negative effect on the human body. 
all descendants of witches but only those who can recogniz Such criticism would be unorthodox from the old-art crit 
a cobweb when they see one, even if it is fresh and glittering, point of view, but it would be sensible from the modern view 


are eligible for membership. 
Each member is allowed to choose the particular cobwebs 
The only restriction is that, in the judg- 


hk 


he wishes to brush. 





point. 


critic but an engineer. 
Brooklyn, June 7 





To criticize machine-age art one 


should not be 


L. TARNO 


















































Books and Plays 





. 
C,ranite 
By WILBERT SNOW 


Lie on these rocks—perhaps to your surprise 


Will spread the glowing comfort of their arms; 


Lean on these rocks that lavishly devise 


A resting-place where odors from the barms 

Of ocean, floating in on either side, 

Quicken your vision up and down the bay 

Of medricks crying, ledges where the tide 
Curves round the harbor in a long white spray. 


Gaze on these rocks, and know how they are worn 
Smooth by the iteration of the sea, 

Like the smooth cheeks of aged toilers born 
Along this coast whose buffetings may be 

The secret of the granite hardihood 

That makes them look on life and call it good. 


Labor in American Civilization 


American Labor Dynamics. Edited by J. B. S. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. }4. 
T is both profitable and interesting to look into the nature 
of our post-war literature on labor and industry. The 
radical literature on the subject is either tractarian or 
Quixotic or both; compared to the prevailing scholarship of the 
radical economic literature in Europe it is infantile. Then 
we have with us the small but perennial quota of textbook 
hacks on “The Labor Problem,” of the usual obtuse innocence 
and cautious ignorance. Of late years we have also developed 
a growing number of pseudo-sophisticated men of Big Business 
and affairs, who gratify their intellectual aspirations by hiring 
“ghosts” with the latest economic jargon to record their dis- 
coveries on men and management, profit-sharing, instincts in 
industry, and other such affectedly realistic themes. Closely 
allied to them we find the “open-minded” social-work jour- 
nalists and a small army of industrial experts, “social engi- 
neers,” personnel administrators, and other such fancy publicity 


Hardman. 


men of peace in industry. 

But the vast bulk of our responsible literature on the labor 
movement, significant as an index of our times, is done by the 
“newer” and usually younger economists, formally well trained 
and products of the liberal dissent in the higher learning. 
Some stay in the better universities. A few of them “break 
into” the labor movement as humble hired “experts,” 
a supposedly enlightening influence on the labor oligarchy. 
Fairly quickly, however, they join the majority of their kind 
and break out on the research staffs of government bureaus, 
of dizzily endowed foundations, research councils, conference 
boards, industrial study associations, modernist church secre- 
of one kind or 


exercising 


tariats, and “scientific” reform agencies 
another. 

It is this Research Magnificent which gives the tone to our 
economic literature, most of which, directly or indirectly, deals 
with the labor movement. In this research we lead the world, 
including Germany. Some of it, almost entirely statistical, such 
as the work of the National Bureau of Economic Research, is 
Most of it is obligatory filing material. 
But it all has one central characteristic. It exudes, by implica- 
tion, an atmosphere of complacent impartiality. It leans back- 
It is highly specific, de- 


excellent and essential. 


ward in hypersensitive “objectivity.” 


tailed statistical, factual, carefully delimited, and refrains 
drawing any conclusions beyond its zoned and artificial r 
It hides behind the aegis of the “scientific method,’ 
objective zeal and interpretative humility of the bona fids 


tist. And, conversely, its earmark is its anti-ideological |} 
Its greatest pride lies in its philosophical sterility. We 
erally the only modern industrial country which has fa 
produce a single interpretative study of the national labor 1 
ment as a whole, of its place in the national life. And 
place of American labor in contemporary American civil 
is very clear. In its present form it is dying. 

All this objectivity and pseudo-realism in our s 
search in general, and in the labor problem in particuls 
largely idolatry. Like all idolatry its premises are meretr 
and its motives are based on fear. Of course, social 
are indispensable for social diagnosis. But, equally cert 
social facts are not given in scientific categories but ar 
phenomena of social struggle. Social facts are of social 1 
ing. They are born of social politics. They have meaning 
as social values. Social research, unintegrated by relevant 
terpretation, is, by definition, nonsense. Hence, paradoxica 
the bulk of our economic research, far from being genuine! 
objective, is at bottom an apology for the controlling plutocrac; 
which endows it. The more controversial a social issue, 
more nervously it touches the ganglion of vested rights, t 
larger the “fact-finding” army, the fatter the appropriations 
the research trusts to confound with ever more “data” the basi 
problems of social justice. 

Few students of American labor have watched this pl} 
tinism in our labor literature with a more contemptuous 
more brilliant skepticism than the editor of the volume under 
review. He feels that we have enough, more than enoug 
“material” to show what’s wrong with American labor sinc 
the World War. He appreciates that what requires a great 
deal of social research is not the proof of the social dementia 
praecox of our dominant labor movement, which is obvious, but 
the interplay of social forces which corrupted and enfeebled 
Accordingly, he invited “thirty-two university men, teacher: 
of economics, politics, and labor problems, practical] labor lead- 
ers, and labor publicists and educators” to diagnose its s 
ness. This invitation was his fatal error. In issuing it he fi 
for the latest hokum of the professional open mind, for th: 
theory that true understanding comes with “group discussion,’ 
that it is a by-product of the “technique of cooperative think- 
ing.” The result was inevitable. Instead of a critique of Ameri- 
can labur we have another symposium on the subject. T! 
“is not one more reference book,” Mr. Hardman protests. Sorry 
that’s all it is! All one can do in a review of it is to separat 
the good stuff from the fair and to throw away the rest. 

To my mind, the best article in this collection is Lewis 
Corey’s study of the New Capitalism, in which he analyzes 
the relatively growing class distribution of our national weal! 
and exposes the “myth” of the “revolution” in national incom: 
Mr. Corey’s article is a model of statistical inquiry. Anot! 
excellent contribution is Mr. Hardman’s own study of the wa) 
one of our most progressive and modern trade unions functior 
Mr. Hardman does not name the union, he hypostatizes 
policies and actions, refers to its leadership as XYZ, and walk 
through the whole story with false whiskers which fool nobody, 
for his references to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers ar 
so obvious that I break no confidence in naming the disguised 
organization. But aside from this somewhat irritating secret 
diplomacy, it is by far the best analysis we have of this inter- 
esting “labor union somewhere in the United States.” D1 
Leo Wolman’s statement of the general economic conditions 
since the war and their relation to the gradual collapse of the 
labor movement is written with skill and economy. Being t 
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sasicanimaial 
f person who refuses to lose a night’s sleep over anything 
is up with the totally irrelevant observation that 
re in the distance the sensitive eye can discern a ray of f 4 
shine.” Abraham Epstein, A. J. Muste, and Stuart who I Gur 
write with their usual competence on social legislation, fact i} j é 
in trade unions, and violence in labor conflicts. The gave a f 
on the plight of cotton-mill labor is well done by Drs. Geo B ( 
s and Broadus Mitchell. The sections on coal, the buildi: exposed; D ( ( 
les, the welfare offensive of the employers, the compar amusing ‘ John | ‘ 
ns, on labor and politics are fair jobs, though they té g loyalt 
nothing new. through the imorous, t i 
James Rorty rushes through twenty-two pages on T!} haze so dear i e It t 
st--War Social Mind, in which he collates labor, modert much ¢ r to cr f rary weal t 
try, the novel, Keeping up with the Joneses, the new bios The author who deals a ri G 
hy, and American imperialism. I know what he meant to d must be ruthie is God. Weak fi 
I do not think he did it. Dr. Sumner H. Slichter is all fo: ordeal, the more so beca e creature r 
ng very, very “scientific” about the query: What is the Labor expose naked on the rock f lif ifte ‘ 
Movement? Most of the other essays cover the various con self. Not until he himself ha taine 
ntional “new-union” developments, such as trade-union capi- ference, or a sublime sort of m, ¢ Ir 
talism in its various phases, workers’ education, industrial par and indiffer pretty effectua rule 
liamentarianism, and such company-union schemes with union and so there is still more room at the ‘ 
sanction as the B. and O. Plan, with the usual air of discovery of his profession. 
which characterizes the “new-for-old” school of writers. Others I imagine that “The Land of Green Ginger 
deal with the psychological aspects of labor attitudes and lead- It is written with zest, with imagination, 
ership. Some of the contributions are competent enough, some honesty, with a hot love for life. If the author stack er car 
read like the industrial idyls in an uplift journal. Probab) a little for Joanna and against Teddy it is b e 
the three worst essays are Joseph E. Kucher’s study on labor mires courage, adventure, humor, and has read too mu t 
ganization tactics, John Brophy’s fatuous “elements of a pro the psychological sources of Teddy’s idealism and ; 
gressive union policy,” and Professor Atkins’s article on Labor religion. But even with Teddy she tries to be hone 
Propaganda, in which latter I fail to find a single statement kills him off more in sorrow than in hate. H wift rea 
which is so. The three appendices—on labor opinion, on the from his sexual abnegations are particularly well « eive 
labor press, and on labor’s Who’s Who—are not significant, and explore a new stretch of fictional country it the 
which is what they were meant to be. characterizations are lively, and the prose ofter a quite 
This book describes the protective coloration of American unusual distinction, almost worthy to be compare he ver 
labor in the capitalist scene. It fails to analyze either the causes beautiful passages from Sir Walter Raleigh that enthra 
or the chemistry of this camouflage. It merely reflects the con- Joanna’s imagination, and almost beautiful enough to make u 
fusion of this process. But it is the best reflection of it which forget the author’s palpable unfairne to the Hungaria 


has as yet appeared. Mr. Hardman is a skilful editor and th 
percentage of his skilled contributors is unusually high. 
BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


Adventuring in India and Cathay 


Daughters of India. 
ers. $2. 

The Land of Green Ginger. 
McBride and Company. 


By Margaret Wilson. Harper and Broth- 


3y Winifred Holtby. Robert M. 
$2. 

HE adventurer is coming into his own this year. And 
that the missionary, like the social worker and the social 
crusader, is quite as likely to be an adventurer as a sick 

soul I think Miss Wilson’s novel abundantly makes clear. To 
assess its merits as a novel it would also be necessary to assess 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Winston Churchill, Booth Tarkington, 
Alice Duer Miller, and even, whisper it discreetly, John Gals- 
worthy. It would be necessary, that is to say, to determine just 
what it is that makes the novelists who are most widely read 
by the educated, substantial, non-long-haired people of a gen- 
eration, and who in many respects deserve to be most widely 
read, not read at all by the long-haired, and destined—for this 
is the sole revenge of the ragged artist over his sleek compeer— 
for the attic in the next. 

Miss Wilson, like the others mentioned above, has a decided 
talent for the novel, a much greater talent than Dreiser, for 
example. Yet Dreiser comes very near to being a great novel- 
ist, and Miss Wilson is miles away from that coveted place. 
She can bring very charmingly into her pages the stir and 
movement of life. She can reproduce the accents of speech 


and remember the fleeting physical expressions of personality. 





“Reds.” 


Yet the book seems to me important chiefly 


1 


I think this is perhaps due more to its lack 


style than to any other one thing. 


heads above water in each generation usually 


The few 


addition to other merits, their authors have succes 


ing an individual method of 
straitly conditioned as poetry. 
substituted by another hand 
rhythm. The average 


gard to their relation to one another. 
Some are mere passage work, put in to get 
In spite of its many fine passages Miss 


this class. 


writer just write 


expression. Thei 
Almost 
without 


no 


changing 


Some may 


ALICE BI 


Emily Bronte 


The Life and Private 


Romer Wilson. A. and C. 


History of 


Boni. $4 


En ly Jane 


F the author of “Wuthering Heights” no 


been written or ever will be. 


Not or 


iy 


reticent but much that we might otherwi 


from her correspondence was destroyed by 


tious Charlotte. 
must rely, as Miss Wilson puts i 


For the actual incidents 


+ 
if 


tne 


of En 


t, upon “a thir 
accuracies weakly diluted with truth.” 


On the 


Miss Wilson has not depended; she forswears 
Mrs. Gaskell and casts a skeptical eye upon the 


ords of Charlotte. 
for it as such are advanced. 


The result is not a biography 
This book is a hypothet 


books 


Holtby’s be 
But she could write a better one. 
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ual portrait, drawn with almost incidental regard to the laws the German romanticist whom Emily had read during }x«- 
of chronology. 3russels period. 

Miss Wilson’s sources are two in number: one is the depth This is a book that you must either accept or reject; t} 
of her own personality; the other is Emily’s poems (which is no compromise possible. Miss Wilson makes no bones aboy 
properly include “Wuthering Heights’). Miss Wilson really it; she admits constantly that her conclusions are the result 
possesses what Herr Ludwig would like to think he possesses: feeling and poetic sympathy. She may be totally wrong; 

a power of self-identification with her subject. Born, like there is no one who can prove it; and there are many who 
Emily, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, she absorbed, in eazly tind her portrait of a greatly misunderstood genius marvel 
childhood, the strange demonic spirit of the moors which per- convincing. CLIFTON P. FADIMAN 
meated the soul of Emily Bronté. She has grown up among 

the gnarled and muttering peasantry which has not changed 

much since 1840. Her work, too, in “The Death of Society” and ° 
“Martin Schiller,” betrays a kinship with “Wuthering Heights” Jazz VS. the Jazz Question 
that is more than fantastic. She has actually thought herself 


into her heroine; when facts about the childhood of Emily are The Appeal of Jazz. By R. W. S. Mendl. London: Philip Allar 


lacking she digs down into her own early memories and by NE reads some of the material in this book at a loss 
some astonishing feat of clairvoyant transference makes the know why it was included or why it was put in 


child Emily live. To put it as simply as possible, Miss Wilson place rather than another; and Mr. Mendl’s own reas 
depends largely on intuition; she has perhaps written the first are often worse than none. But though the book is badly ; 
Bergsonian life. together and the pattern of its ideas therefore hard to fol! 
In addition to this remarkable empathetic power Miss Wil- its actual contents are the first to deserve attention. Mr. Mc 
son has had the poems to draw on. With their aid she re- has knowledge and understanding of music, which Whitemar 
had not; and he is not out to show off, as both Whiteman and 


constructs a woman who has up to the present seemed as mys- 
In fact, he is so serious himself that he takes 


terious as she was alluring. It is impossible here to summarize Osgood were. 
her findings or to follow her brilliant tracing of Emily’s emo- jazz much too seriously. 
tional life in the “Gondal Poems” and “Wuthering Heights.” Mr. Mendl discusses, of course, the origin and characte: 
Her suppositions, whether true or false, seem remarkably illu- istics of jazz, his views being the accepted ones. In due 
minating. Very clever, for instance, is her hypothesis of a he comes to its melodic poverty and the result thereof, namely, 
childhood claustrophobic experience to account for the almost the jazzing of serious music; and on this he does his best writ- 
mad delight Emily took in the sensation of freedom which the ing. It is obvious enough that one may not object to the mere 
borrowing of a theme; what one may demand is that the bor- 
rowing be justified by the use made of the theme, as Brahms 
justifies his borrowing of a theme of Haydn or Handel. Osg 
after saying as much, found the borrowing so justified; Mr 
Mendl, on the contrary, finds that the jazz versions of serious 
music “do not add anything of value to our experience, whethe: 
of a humorous or of a serious kind. .. . Instead of opening 
exposition of “Wuthering Heights” as pure lyric self-expression up fresh paths of delight they detract from the beauty of t 
on Emily’s part. It has been thought by many others that in original. They do not even aim at the gentle and subtle ar 
the figures of Catherine and Heathcliff (for, as Miss Wilson of parody, much less do they achieve it.” And whereas Osgood 
shows, they are, in a profound sense, the same person) Emily cited “I’m Always Chasing Rainbows” as a successful examp|: 
was dramatizing her own tortured and divided soul; but now, Mr. Mend] refers to it as a wretched example and uses 
for the first time, this is made credible. Carefully she traces term outrage to characterize, among other things, the alte 
the construction of the Heathcliff image in Emily’s mind, from of “Chopin’s exquisite turn of phrase into the weakest and m 
its first inception as a compensation mecharism whose purpose banal of semi-cadences.” This alone disposes of the u 
was a fantasy-defeat of the envied and brilliant Branwell to argument, repeated by Whiteman and Osgood, that the 
its final gigantic projection where it became the Dark Demon of versions popularize the originals: a false notion of a piec 
all the great satanic artists—Milton, Rimbaud, Melville, music cannot establish the true one; rather, once established 
Dostoevski. cannot be displaced by the true one; and the true one « 

One is likely to take issue with Miss Wilson on only one not need such help.: All this is apart from the more i 
point. In order to account for the constant series of poems portant fact that the poverty of original jazz melody is 
cured by melodies borrowed from serious music. 

Another good chapter is the one in which Mr. Mend] 


moors gave her. Miss Wilson is the first critic to show the com- 
plete spiritual connection between the poems and “Wuthering 
Heights”; she uses the fragmentary “Gondal Poems” to explain 
the puzzling emotional maturity of the novel, the sensation one 
gets that Heathcliff and Catherine had been part of their 
creator’s soul years before a line was written. 

Her main critical contribution lies perhaps in the constant 


dealing with revenge, sin, expiation, and death which seems t 
have started in 1839 and culminated in ‘“‘Wuthering Heights,” 
Miss Wilson supposes some dreadful occurrence in Emily’s life poses of some of the reasons with which some people just 
during the years 1837-1838. This is p rhaps unnecessary lit- their opposition to jazz. As for this opposition itself, he 
hat already shown it to be unprecedented and unjustifiable in 
opening chapters, in which he recalls the original and 
tinued connection between music and the dance, and betwe 
previous dances and great composers. One may, that is, 
no more against jazz than against the waltz. And I suspect 
that less would be said against jazz if less were said for 
Much of the unprecedented opposition may be attributed 
the equally unprecedented claims of its advocates.2 I am no! 
aware that the waltz was ever treated as something that wou 
alter the course of music; and I am sure that if it had the 
would have been the same attempts to put the waltz in 


eralness; psychologically it is perfectly possible to assume t 
the merest trifle may have released in Emily’s brooding soul a 
mass of repressed emotion which objectified itself in a revenge- 
fantasy. 

There is no space here to mention the innumerable startling 
apercus which gleam from every page: the fine insight, for ex- 
ample, which sees Charlotte as lacking and Emily as possessing 
that psychic hermaphroditism which appears to have distin- 
guished all great artists; or which explains the otherwise puz- 
zling affection of the wild, dark Emily for the doll-like Anne 
as based on their common sense of artistic defiance of the 
world. In the simpler realm of pure scholarship Miss Wilson 


; an equally brilliant guide; one of her most illuminating points ‘And yet Mr. Mend! agrees with them that an appreciation of jazz 1s 
7 an important step toward the appreciation of serious music. 


; r} j » € rU ; ; dd y > ; +] } = »” 
is concerned with the lite rary origin of “Wuthering Heights, 2] am not considering the opposition aroused by some of the dances 
which she clearly shows to be “The Entail” of E.T. A. Hoffmann, other behavior associated with the music. 


and 
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proper place as are provoked today by the ridiculous ta! 
iazz. The older dance music remained dance music (not n¢ 
essarily to be danced to) even when it was written by a grea 
composer; and it was recognized that while Brahms might 
write charming waltzes he would write quartets and 

nies with which his waltzes could have little to do. B 
if Mr. Mend] must cite the history of the waltz to establish 
e mere legitimacy of the new dance music, it is partly becauss 
» himself forgets its history sufficiently to treat jazz as somé¢ 
ing more than dance music, and to ponder over it resé 
nd future as though these were bound up with the future « 
serious music. Much of his book, much of any book, de 
necessarily, not with jazz but with the artificial issues of ar 
innecessary jazz question. B. H. HAGGIN 


’ > 
Kerensky’s Story 
The Catastrophe. Kerensky’s Own Story of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. By Alexander F. Kerensky. 
pany. $3. 


D. Appleton and Com- 


the army and navy, suddenly took it into its head to arrest 

Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge and lock them up in the White House, 
then threw Messrs. Mellon, Hoover, and Kellogg into Sing Sing, 
and elected a cabinet or committee to run the government. That 
government, I dare say, would not be very different from the 
present one. But the revolution of March, 1917, which brought 
Kerensky to the top did something very similar. The Czar, if 
he had had any brains, might have appointed no less conserva- 
tive a group of ministers than that which appeared on March 
16 as the Provisional Government. Prince Lvov, the Premier, 
was branded by the populace as a representative of the “proper- 
tied zemstvos”; Miliukov, Foreign Minister, insisted on the con- 
quest of Constantinople by Russia; Gutchkoff, chief of the War 
Department, was, according to Kerensky, an “intimate friend 
and adviser” of Stolypin, the champion executioner and re- 
actionary in modern Russian history; Terestchenko, Minister 
of Finance, later, as we are told by Ambassador Francis, tried 
to reach and cooperate with Kolchak, the monarchist “dictator” 
of Siberia; Konovalov, Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
was the Gary of Russia; V. Lvov, Procurator of the Holy Synod 
(an office no one thought of abolishing), is set down by Keren- 
sky as a “big landed proprietor,” and the others were no more 
revolutionary. Kerensky was really the only so-called “Social- 
ist.” But anyone reading this story of his catastrophe as a 
statesman will not escape the impression that he was about as 
red as Senator Borah, though far less upright and manly. 

Kerensky believed that “some divine spirit’ created the 
revolution and that “this immense upheaval. . 


| ‘tte arms that the Congress of the United States, aided by 


was made pos- 
sible only by divine grace.” By the help of God, then, a lively 
sprinkling of millionaires in the cabinet, and “I,” “I,” “I,” 
Kerensky thought he could fashion a new Russia. The Russia 
f those days was remolding itself. What happened is no 
credit to Kerensky. He was the pontoon bridge between the 
past and the present, and no sooner had the crossing been made 
than the pontoon was broken up and ceased to have value, 
nterest, or significance. 

Memoirs, especially those written by such conceited people 
as Kerensky, cannot be trustworthy history. If we were to ac- 
cept this book as fact, everything the author undertook proved 
successful. Even that miserable, criminal July offensive in Ga- 
licia which cost him 50,000 to 60,000 lives was worth while. 
How is it, then, that after all these successes the hero had to 
escape from Petrograd in an official United States car bearing 
the Stars and Stripes on the radiator? This incident and others 
recounted in the last chapter do not testify to popularity or 
mass support. The auto episode as related by Mr. Francis 
differs in every detail from Kerensky’s story. 
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Kerensky has a good word for everybody, for the Czar, 
for Kornilov, Denikin, and Kaledin. He tried to keep Gutch- 
koff, the monarchist, from resigning. Only the Bolsheviks get 
his criticism—and in 1927 he explains their acts on the ground 
that they were German agents. 

This volume is extremely self-condemnatory in effect. The 
only part contributing to a clarification of the March to No- 
vember, 1917, period is that devoted to the collapse of the army. 
Kerensky saw and explains this well but he does not understand 
that such a condition could not be remedied by throwing hun- 
dreds of thousands of trench-weary mujiks into the mouths 
of fire-spitting cannon. The nation wanted peace and land and 
radical reform. Kerensky gave them hell. “I summon you not 
to a feast but to death,” he declaimed before a conference of 
army representatives. Death, however, even when proposed in 
Kerensky’s mellifluous voice, is not half as sweet as a farm and 
a vote in the soviet. LOUIS FISCHER 


Books in Brief 


Public Welfare Administration. By Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge. University of Chicago Press. $4.50. 

Miss Breckinridge by skilful use of documentary sources 
shows how inadequately the field of public-welfare administra- 
tion has been studied by the social or political scientist or the 
social worker, and what boundless opportunities it presents for 
further research. 


Why Stop Learning? By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Brace and Company. $2. 

After pointing out the pitfalls which beset the path of the 
half-educated adult, pathetically eager for culture, Mrs. Fisher 
shows the movements that are leading toward real education— 
such agencies as libraries, museums, women’s clubs, child-study 
clubs. She foresees a future where poetry and essays will be 
advertised with the energy now devoted to cigarettes and oil, 
where the Tex Rickards of the twenty-first century will pro- 
mote debates on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, and the 
straphangers will sway to and fro, poring over pocket editions 
of the classics instead of the comic strips. Maybe so. In our 
own day we have seen a history of the world and a book on 
philosophy become best sellers and a champion pugilist who read 
Swinburne. 


Harcourt, 


The Social Theories of L. T. Hobhouse. By Hugh Carter. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $1.50. 

Dr. Carter fails to present an adequate picture of the po- 
litical and social setting of Hobhouse’s writings and to trace 
their influence on British, Continental, and American thought. 
Furthermore, reading a book on the social theories of Hob 
house without a thorough analysis of his philosophy is like eat- 
ing an orange without juice. Dr. Carter has made an un- 
sophisticated study of a difficult subject and has presented his 
conclusions with almost elementary simplicity. His book merits 
attention only as a preliminary discussion of the work of one 
who has been neglected personally but who, indirectly, has had 
a profound influence on sociological thought in America. 


The Inquisition from Its Establishment to the Great Schism. By 
A. L. Maycock. Harper and Brothers. $4. 

An introductory study of heresy and of the methods em- 
ployed by the Holy Office in eradicating it during an epoch 
when church and state were supposedly one and when heresy 
was a crime as well as a sin. The author has drawn much of 
his material from standard secondary accounts. His conception 
of the role of the inquisition in the Middle Ages seems to lie 
somewhere between that visualized by Bernard Shaw in “Saint 
Joan” and that depicted in the late Henry C. Lea’s monumental 
work on the Holy Office. 
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PLOTS FOR 
WRITERS 


Source Material 





TRAIL DRIVERS 
of TEXAS 


1050 pages, octavo size, of interesting 
sketches of early cowboys and their ex- 
periences on the range and on the trail, 
written by the men themselves. Material 
for many stories and books of real merit. 
The plot for “North of 36” was taken from 
this book. 


Price 


500 


LIFE OF BILLY DIXON 


PLAINSMAN—SCOUT—PIONEER 
Price 


300 


Illustrated 


9 vo. Texas Panhandle. 


By Olive K. Dixon 


An authentic story of the old frontier. A 
thrilling story, detailing the historic Indian 
battles at Adobe Walls and Buffalo Wallow 
This is a true story of the early days in the 


THE MEXICAN SIDE of 
the TEXAN REVOLUTION 


By the chief Mexican participants—Generals 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, Vicente Fili- 
sola, Jose Urrea, Jose Maria Tornel (Sec- 
retary of War), Martinez Caro (Private 
Secretary of Santa Anna). Translated with 
notes by Carlos E. Casteneda, Latin-Amer- 
ican Librarian, University of Texas. 


Price 


500 


P. L. TURNER CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 746—Dallas, Texas 
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Nation Readers Are Invited to Attend the 


JUNE CONFERENCE 


of the LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, to be held from 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, TO SUNDAY, JULY 1, 1928 
CAMP 'TAMIMENT, Forest Park, Pa. 
Subject: “CHANGES IN MODERN SOCIALISM” 
Speakers: Stuart Chase, Norman Thomas, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, James H. Maurer, Roger Baldwin, Ivy Lee, 
McAlister Coleman, William M. Leiserson, I. M. Rubinow, Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser, James Oneal, J. S. Woodsworth, M.P., Jessie 
W. Hughan, Louis B. Boudin, Paul Blanshard, Robert W. Dunn, 
Benjamin Stolberg, August Claessens, Jacob Panken, 
Hardman, Louis Waldman, N. I. Stone and others. 


Special rates of $3.50 a day. 
For further information write to 


League for Industrial Democracy, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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rd Northcliffe: a Study. By R. Macnair Wilson. J. B. L 


pincott Company. $5. 

Those friends and colleagues of Lord 
not quarrel with him fell under a spell that completely numbed 
heir critical faculties. Mr. Wilson is an example of this, and 
his “study,” consequently, of rather mawkish 
mentalism of very little value. Northcliffe’s success was founded 

the discovery that compulsory education in 
produced a vast market for popular reading matter. 
he created to satisfy this demand was a magnif 
newspaper organization from the technical point of view. If 

had used it to promote a finer civilization instead of t 
stimulate jingoism and sweet-pea culture we might have sub- 
scribed to the halo Mr. Wilson has given him. 


Northcliffe wh 


is a piece sent 
England had 
The pre 


icent piece of 


Brother John, a Tale of the First Franciscans. 3y Vida D. 
Scudder. Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 
Unlike other stories of the Middle Ages, Miss 
narrative of a thirteenth-century friar bears few of the wonted 
features of high romance—young ambition convoyed by adven- 
ture, caressed by love, and crowned by fortune. Here noble 
youth dons the gray garb of renunciation, carries the bare cross 
through lowly ways, serves but one mistress, Lady Poverty, and 
wins the long-pursued Naughting or Nothingness in a prison 
cell. In due accord with history the author visualizes the di- 
visions and discords of the brotherhood and suggests virulent 
germs of disease that were later to sap its strength. Unhap- 
pily the reader cannot escape the impression that the truest 
son of Francis is the fictitious hero, whose zeal is rewarded by 
Franciscan leaders with confinement unto death. 


Scudder’s 


Drama 


WO revivals have given a fillip to the dying New York 
T season. At the Erlanger Theater an all-star cast has 

resurrected Sardou’s “Diplomacy.” Let it be said at once 
that the production is much marred by the failure to wear the 
costumes of the seventies when it was first produced in New 
York. It is so patently of a much earlier period, long before the 
world turned upside down, that, despite an occasional effort to 
modernize the text, the effort to pass it off as of today fails. 
The bride in her ultra-modern wedding dress is as incongruous 
as the beautiful legs of Helen Gahagan, who piays admirably the 
part of the woman spy, the Countess Zita. As a whole, the play 
has lost much during fifty years. It was forced and artificial 
enough when first produced; it creaks at the joints today despite 
many brilliant and witty lines. It is hard to think of a sane 
diplomat carelessly leaving about the dispatch-box which con- 
tains the secret document upon the safety of which his honor 
and career depend, and it is certainly most thoughtful of the 
international spy and thief to use so incredibly strong a perfume 
as to scent everything she touches. In the cast, whose perform- 
is smooth and often delightful, Jacob Ben-Ami, Helen 
Gahagan, and Margaret Anglin stand out. 

At the Hampden Theater for a week the Players’ Club gave 
their annual revival performance, choosing “The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,” the last comedy of George Farquhar, first given in 1707 
just before the tragic death of the young author. Introduced 
by a charming prologue, written by Edgar Lee Masters, and 
somewhat revised as to text to suit a time not yet as free in its 
discourse as the Restoration, the whole performance was a de- 
light, with James T. Powers as the servant, Scrub, keeping the 
audience in roars of laughter by his perfect Scotch brogue and 
by acting which could not be bettered. Fay Bainter, Dorothy 
Stickney, Helen Menken, Raymond Hitchcock, O. P. Heggie, and 
Fred Erie were others in a clever and brilliant performance. 

Both performances must whet the growing appetite for a 
permanent revival theater. On Ag.. ¥ 
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oer fl] REPUBLIC 


Il GUILD a a FA on and Satu 


THE THEATRE GUILD Presente 





Eugene O'Neill's 


“STRANGE INTERLUDE” 





THEATRE GUILD 


ACTING CO. m 


ALL THIS WEEK AND EVERY WEEK THEXFArTER 


“VOLPONE” 











THE ACTOR MANAGERS presen: 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES 
BOOTH THEATRE 


45th St., West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


THEATRE, W. 42nd St 
Matinees Wed. and Sat 
B JOHN GOLDEN fSissctictermicion * “pra only’ ot 6:8 
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ALBEE CAMEO 2nd BIG WEEK 


IVAN MOSKVIN 


Art PUSHKI> 


THEATRE 
42d & Bway 


tar of Moscow Players in A 


“THE STATIONMASTER™ 


A Sovkino Production 


Producers of “End of St. Petersburg,” “Pots a 
“Czar Ivan the Terrible.’ 
Moskvin’s characterization of the old Postmaste n Pushkin's 
famous story has been heralded throughout Europe ; the eatent 
individual characterization of the screen—a Ru an “‘Last Ls h 


A.M. to 11:30 P.M.—Popular Prices 


Continuous—11:30 














MASS MEETING 
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TO PROTEST 


the closing of 


Debs Memorial Radio Station (WEVD) 
by the Federal Radio Commission 


A MASS MEETING 


will be held on June 26, 1928, 8:30 P.M. 


Speakers ARTHU R GARFIELD 


THEODORE DEBS, CHARLES W. ERVIN, NORMAN THOMA 
MCALLISTER COLE MAN and others to be announced 
Community Church, 34th St. & Park Ave., m. B. 


Committee of Community Church 


SION FREE 


Auspices Social Justice 


ADMIS 
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International Relations Section 
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‘ On March 8 and 9 the case was brought to trial be 


° re 
Indonesian Students In the court at the Hague. All imperialist governments as. 
sume that nationalist insurrections in the East are due t 
the Dutch Courts conspiracies in Moscow, so the public prosecutor tried 
prove a connection between the Indonesian students and 
By ARTHUR MULLER LEHNING European Communists. His attempt was a complete fias 
, The subversive character of the articles which the prisoners 
Amsterdam, April 1 wrote was so unconvincing that the prosecution dragged jy 
FTER the insurrections which broke out in Java in some articles published vears ago, which had nothing w 
November, 1926, and two months later in Sumatra, ever to do with the charges and which were, in any ca 
had been swiftly and bloodily suppressed, with thou- not actionable. 
sands imprisoned or deported to barren New Guinea, the Counsel for the defense pointed out that if such p: 
Dutch government turned its attention to the Indonesian utterances were actionable the law courts would be working 
students in Holland, who had formed an association, the day and night. No public prosecutor in Holland, said 
for their thinks of taking action against articles opposing the pres 


Perhimpoenan Indonesia, to help win independence 
ent constitution which appear daily in the extreme radi 


native country. 
In June, 1927, the police organized sudden domiciliary papers. 
visits in the Hague and Leyden. The rooms of the students Since the case ultimately rested not on a question of “ 
were searched, and their books, pamphlets, and correspond- criminating articles,” but on the revolutionary activit 
ence seized. So well was the raid prepared that the next of the Indonesian nationalists, the public prosecutor de- 
day the bourgeois papers carried detailed reports of the manded a total of nine and a half vears’ imprisonment f 
subversive activities of the students. The semi-official gov- the four students. He attacked the secret activities of t} 
elegraph agency, Aneta, which maintains the in- association, but the defense showed that these were dy 


A 


” 


ernment t 
telligence service between Holland and her colonies, at once to the illegal action of high Dutch officials who sent po! 


sent a column-long telegram about the discovery of a plot spies into their circles and opened their mail. Mohammed 
against the Dutch state. The houses had been searched, Hatta, the leader of the accused students, in his spe 
the papers said, because the members of the Perhimpoenan for the defense, exclaimed: 

Indonesia were suspected of belonging to a “forbidden as- 


ak a: ae , é We have been persecuted for years. ... We believed 
sociation.” For days the papers circulated news and rumors 


that here in the land of Grotius, where so much is sa 


} 


from government sources about the discovery of a “Com- about the constitutional rights of the free citizen, these se. 
munist plot.” mentary rights would apply to us too. It has been proved, 
Two months after this raid, with the public mind pre- however, that as we could not be legally prosecuted, other 
pared, four leading members of the Perhimpoenan Indo- and immoral means were employed to strike at us. Mem- 
nesia, all students, were arrested. After six months in jail bers of our families in Indonesia were threatened with dis- 
without bail—in violation of the law—they were at last missal from the government service if they continued 
arraigned, in March, 1928. The charge was inciting to send money to their sons who remained members of the Per- 


insurrection by articles in the organ of the Perhimpoenan himpoenan Indonesia. In this way the Christian Dutc! 
Indonesia—IJndonesia Merdeka [Free Indonesia]. This government provoked conflict between fathers and sons, 
paper appears in both the Dutch and Malay languages. This between the older and younger generations. ; 
was the only charge. The enormous amount of material We do not make propaganda for violence. But == one: 
- ie ’ , c ‘ PS ysis of colonial conditions teaches us that the independenc: 
seized during the search, which it took a special judicial ; : : : 
commission months to examine, furnished no basis for the of Indenceia cam be gained enly by vistenes. Fils bas gr 
je : : . cia i ee : declared as a fact, not only by us, but also by members of 
charge of belonging to a “forbidden association meaning Parliament and by missionaries. Two tendencies stand 
Communist—which the government had so loudly pro- irreconcilably opposed to each other: Dutch imperialism, 
claimed. which will keep its colonies at any price, and the Indonesian 
This political prosecution obviously had the object of nationlist movement, which aspires to complete independ- 
destroying the machinery of the Perhimpoenan Indonesia, ence. As with all other peoples, a day will dawn when the 
Indonesians will take their place among free peoples. The 
fight for this freedom has commenced. It does not depend 
on Indonesia, nor on us, but on Holland alone, as to 
whether or not this freedom will be won without violence 
and bloodshed. 


especially by discovering its connections with Indonesia. 
For their paper—Indoncsia Merdeka—had not only asserted 
that the attempt of a small country like Holland despotically 
to rule 50,000,000 Malays must lead sooner or later to vio- 
lent conflict, but it had also published from private sources 
startling facts which the telegraph agency, Aneta had sup- The court exhibited a spirit of independence despit 
pressed. Eye-witness affidavits told of the bloody suppres- the government’s demands for conviction and despite the 
sion of the insurrection, of brutalities by the Dutch sol- agitation of the bourgeois press. The accused were a- 
diery, of wholesale arrests, of a reign of terror and tor- quitted. 

ture. Among the accounts was a circumstantial story that 





]} 


innocent persons were bound to trees to be bitten by large In next week's International Relations Section will 
and voracious ants in order to extort confessions. The 
desire to trace the origin of this material was probably a 
more urgent reason for the domiciliary visits, the confisca- 
tions. and the arrests than the suspicion of a “Communist Association. 


plot.” 


appear an article on Labor in the Belgian Congo, by 
Raymond Leslie Buell of the Foreign Policy | 
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PRESSURE 
POLITICS 


The Story of the 
Anti-Saloon League 





by Peter Odegard 


A fascinating chronicle 
of facts and figures favor- 
ing only the truth 


$3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York City 

















FADEOUT OF POPULISM 


A brief story of the formation of the People’s 
P 


arty and a history of the Populist-Republican 


fusion movement in the Southern States—the last 


political fight to break the solid South. 


How and why the disfranchisement system of 


political repression. 


Joseph C. Manning, for years a leader in Ala- 
bama and the South, an outspoken opponent of 
the methods of the political machine, makes this 


contribution to Southern political history. 


Price, One dollar. T. A. Hessons, Publisher, 
184 West 135th Street, New York City. 


HIS “ad” was refused by the Rota- 

rian Magazine. No subtler compli- 
ment could have been paid the book 
or its author. 

Let Freedom Ring is assuredly not for 
those afraid to think. Packed full of 
mental dynamite, it might explode in 
the hands of the inexperienced. So in- 
teresting, you will read it at one sitting. 


Ler Freepom Rine 


Second Edition $2.50 wherever GOOD BOOKS are sold 











BON! & LIVERIGHT, NEW YORK 
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The Theatre of Deeeniens Youth | 


Boris S. Glagolin—Dircctor 


sends out a call for actors 


“THE CREDENTIALS” for Fall production. 


Write immediately, 127 Riverside Drive. 





for 





THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 
By Paul Lafargue 


The Genesis story studied in the light of modern anthropology 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 25 centa, postpaid 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., 347 Fast Ohio St., Chicago 























July 9 ‘ $450 and 
S.S. Aquitania on 
Via a: 
London, I'ree Visas 
Copenhagen, a 
en. arranged for to 
Warsaw visit any part 
Berlin ft J. 3. &. &. 
Paris 











69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








ACROSS EUROPE TO RUSSIA 
Including 10 days of Sightseeing in MOSCOW and LENINGRAD 


ARRANGE FOR BOOKINGS NOW 
WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


Agents for Official Travel Bureau of Soviet Government. 
Tel. Algonquin 6900 


August 10 
S. S. Paris 


Via 
Paris 
and 
Berlin 
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THE DIARY OF A 


COMMUNIST 
SCHOOLBOY 


BY N. OGNYOV 


AN EXTRAORDINARY REVELATION 


OF LIFE IN MODERN RUSSIA 
2-50 
CLARKE LTD 


PAYSON & 
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a contributing editor of The 


- 
Nation, 


CHARLES J. FINGER 


Coast.”’ 


BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


ALICE BEAL PARSONS is the 


Dilemma.” 


CLIFTON P. FADIMAN 


Nation. 


of “Oil 


Nation’s Russian correspondent. 


Louis FISCHER, author 


Amsterdam, 


of 


magazine published in 
the Anti-Military Commission 


International. 





Contributors to This Issue 


H. L. MENCKEN is editor of the American Mercury and 


is editor of All’s Well and the 


WILBERT SNOW is a New England poet, author of “Maine 
frequently contributes articles 
labor subjects to The Nation and other periodicals. 
author 
regularly reviews fiction for The 


Imperialism,” is 


ARTHUR MULLER-LEHNING is editor of J 10, a political 


and 











author 


of “Highwaymen,” “Ozark Fantasia,” and many other 
book 
JOSEPH Wood KRUTCH, who is sending The Nation a 
ries of articles on the theater in Europe, is at present Alfred E. Smith 
in Vienna 


on 


of “Woman’s 
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Syndicalist 


secretary 
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Charles E. 
Frank O. Lowden 
Charles G. 
William R. Hearst 
Robert Lansing 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


PROPHETS 
TRUE AND FALSE 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Daring, lively and pertinent portraits of 


Herbert C. Hoover 
William E. Borah 
James A. Reed 
George W. Norris 
Henry Ford 

Col. E. M. House 


Hughes 


Dawes 


and fifteen other famous (or notorious) Americans | 


Also by Mr. Villard: 
Some Newspapers and Newspaper-Men. 


$2.50 


At all bookshops, $3.50 







BOR.LO} 
~~, 


PUBLISHER, N.Y. 


a fetes a. 





























INSURANCE 


EDUCATIONAL 








MULTIGRAPHING 
Tel. CORtiand 3339 


V The MULTIGRAM “ 


MULTIGRAPHING MAILING 
MIMEOCGRAPHING ADDRESSING 
FACSIMILE LETTERS 
38 CORTLANDT ST., N, Y, 

Ask The Natien about us! 


os 


EAR FRIENDS: 





MARITZA’S Peasant Shop 





I have just received a ship- 


ment of voile blouses and dresses from Hun- 
gary. Special prices on blouses, $5.00; Dresses, 
$10.50; Children’s dresses, $3.50. 


on dresses, hata and blouses. 


MARITZA, 172 West 4th St., near 6th Ave. 


June sale 


LANGUAGES 








FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Short Course 


75c. Per Lesson 
PRIVATE SCHOOL OF 
1264 LEXINGTON AVE., 
Established 1906 


ITALIAN, GERMAN 
Surprising results 
Native Teachers 
LANGUAGES 
NEW YORK 
Between 85th and 86th Sts. 


CONVERSATION 


Fren *h Ps 


Spanish; Italian; Ger- 





man; English: 75e. 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION; RAPID PROGRESS. 
UNIVERSAL INSTITUTE 
1265 Lexington Ave. (N. E. Cor, 85th) 
R' SSIAN taught by experienced teacher, Im- 
XN a 
perial University graduate, instructor of Rus- 
a 1 he Berlit School of Languages. M. 
J 013 I h Av New York City. 
— H course by Parisian young woman. Con- 
ver t grammar, literature. Particular at- 
tent F Quick results New York 
or vicinity Box is The Na 
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CONSULT US ABOUT YOUR INSURANCE 


Expert advice cheerfully given 


on all forms of insurance. 
ae 
P. ARNAUD 
84 William Street New York, N. Y. 
Room 705 hone: Beekman 4540 





HEALTH FOOD 





HEALTH FOODS ARE ALWAYS CHEAP 


No matter what you pay for them. But we 
deliver to your door, regardless of where you 


are, Summer or Winter, the best NATURAL 
HEALTH FOODS at most moderate prices. 
Special for this week: All kinds of Fruit 
Juices, Honey, etc. 

Send $1 for box of Assorted Samples. 
HEALTH FOODS DISTRIBUTORS 
159 East 34th St. New York City 


Phone: Lexington 6926. 











OPEN SHELF (QJ 





Visit or Write 


THE FRENCH BOOKMAN 
202 West 96TH ST. (NEAR BROADWAY) 
French books and magazines exclusively, low prices. 
Catalogue, 5c (stamps). 





PERSONAL 





yHILOSOPHY circle, meeting weekly, seeks a few 
additional members for whom the historical 
problems of philosophic thoug} earry their full 
measure of significance. Mu be sé ] nter- 





l riousi) 
ted in metaphysics. No charges. Box 797, % 


c 
The Nation. 


SHARE OR WILL RENT 





apartment or rent 


yw share cool harbor-view 
Tele- 


room, Columbia Heights. 
phone Main 5695 after 6 P. M. 


Furnished. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 
Stelton, N. J. 
re-organized under the directorship of JAMES 
H. DICK (formerly of Mohegan Mod 
School), is now open and prepared to accept 
applications for day and boarding pupils 


A school for workers’ children. Creative ac- 
tivities with a social environment developing 
responsibility and comradeship. Open Summer 
and Winter. 

Catalogue in preparation. 


Write for Terms 








= (former college and high sch 
structor) gives lessons in 

ence: English, French, Spanish, German, Latir 
ete.; chemistry, biology, physics, mathematics 
Also preparation for examinations. Box 7 
The Nation. 


languages and sci- 





IF 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


vacation, you can find it through the 
classified columns of The Nation. 


Or 


If you happen to be one of those who 
has a summer camp, hotel, or house to 
rent, your advertisement in The Nation 
will be seen, read and answered. 


Classified Rates $6.16 per inch, or $3.08 
per half inch—30 words—(minimum). 
| | Additional lines of 6 words 62 cents. 





Address Dept. S. R., The Nation, 
20 Vesey St. New York City 





place to spend your summer or your | 
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APARTMENTS 


CHILDREN—SUMMER 


HELP WANTED 





It’s like living in 
a small college town 
BUTLER HALL 
A new Apartment Hotei. 


Morningside Drive 
cor. 119th st., New York 


Two room suites 





rant 
~ genntm management. 

\ beautiful quiet section of town. 
Adjoining Columbia Campus 
and Morningside Park. 

Six months and yearly leases. 








CAMP LILLIPUT 


A ¢ ba 
betw , 
are con ng the 
¢ ‘ 
d ‘ Ea w OY fi f Dare 
desire a 
4 ‘ 
airy | 4 
Empt I vidua de 
each child r t t 
‘ a i ‘ sath 
} ¢ erader 
highest cred als exchanged. 


Mrs. Arthur Herman, Director 
1880 Universit A venue New Y 
RAYmond 4145 














APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 





11 "HY not HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL and 
\\ my 6-room Cambridge apartment completely 
furnished; Old Swiss peasant furniture, Normandy 
»oppers and brasses, library of English, German and 
French books, new piano. Top floor, airy. July 
4th—Sept. lst. 250. Mrs. Cornelia S. Parker, 140 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Venera Avenue and 165th Street: Four-room 

f\ furnished apartment for summer; near “L” 
subway; reasonable monthly rental. Box 790, 
The Nation. 





» West 84th St. To complete lease, July 15 
48 or August 1 to Oct. 1, furnished or un- 
furnished, two attractive rooms, bath, kitchenette, 
near park, elevated, subway and car lines. Rea- 
sonable rental. Call Schuyler 1657 mornings. 

















*REENWICH VILLAGE, very attractive one- 


G 


October or longer. Call Watkins 8549. 


room studio apartment, kitchenette. Until 


ELIGHTFULLY cool apartment on Morningside 

Park. Convenient for Columbia Summer School. 
Six rooms completely furnished, moderate rental. 
first to September fifteenth. Cathedral 4040, 
AL 35. 


*‘UBLET for summer, midtown, one room fur- 
Me nished apartment, cheerful; airy, overlooking 
Hudson River. Kitchenette, complete service, ele- 
4 swimming pool; roof garden, suitable for 
two. $28 per week. Telephone Schuyler 7425. 


, *HARMINGLY furnished apartment, quiet, mod- 


ern comfort, accommodating 2 or 3. Sleeping 
rch, large living room, alcove, real kitchen, large 


} 


edroom, through ventilation. Ideal summer, sub- 

sacrifice. Delight to people of taste, appreciat- 
g the unusual. References required. Call eve- 
nings after 6, or Sunday all day. Meyer, 235 W. 
Ith St. 





I] ARGE, comfortable, well-furnished outside room 
+ for one or two refined business people. Good 
modern conveniences, near to all means 
nsportation. 43 East 27th St., 8th Floor 








PROPERTY FOR SALE 
ACCESSIBLE, OLD COLONIAL Homestead, 
‘\ White Mountain district, N. H. Ten rooms, 
fitted bathroom, kitchen, large barn, in perfect con- 
jition, for SALE. Immediate possession. Wonder- 
ful air and views. Kinghan, Ottsville, Pennsylvania. 








ane SALE: Riverside, Connecticut. Bavarian 
peasant house, in old orchard. Concrete, stone 
ation. Five rooms. Sleeping porch. 2 baths. 
Gas, electricity, oak floors, indoor garage, oil fur- 
nace Hour from New York. Six minutes from 
tation. Below cost to owner, Mrs. Wall, Sound 








, 
DW. 


\/EStPorr, CONN. Home or development, 


30 acres, 9-room house, enormous road 





> Possibility swimming pool. Commuting 

tance $14,000. One offering most cash takes it 

Unt lleled opportunity. Box 794, % The Nation, 

phone 976 Ring 2. ALSO nearly 2 acres, fine old 
for remodeling. Few minutes from cente 


0 Terms. 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


IN THE WOODS 
RTIST’S charming cottage for sale with Bun- 
‘i. galow in rear. Or latter for rent. Secluded. 
All improvements. 4 minutes from electrie railway. 
Write Jago, R. F. D. No. 2, Annadale, Staten 
Island, N. Y¥. 








CAMP RELIANCE 


in the Adirondacks 
A progressive camp for boys under 
Children of professional people espe . 
sired. Special introductory rate VP} 
evenings Chelsea 1076 or write 
G. Leavenworth Rosedale 
267 West llth St., New York City. 











ELICATE or convalescent children, preferably 
boys 4-7, will receive individual care by woman 

M. D. No mental defectives. Dairy farm J 
Pa., altitude 1,700 feet. T. B. tested Guernse 
cows. N. Y. references. 3ox 775, % The Nation 





») ERKSHIRES 





7OUNG intelligent N. Y. couple will take 


3 children .for summer, or shorter peri 


Connecticut farmhouse, modern improvements 
Lake. Handcrafts encouraged. Restful atmospher« 
Rates moderate. 3ox 791, % The Nation. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


with good judgment 


I EALTHY, normal, country home for two chil- 
dren under 10 Special attention isa given 
sensitive children who need particular care 
guidance. R. Chany, Sharon, Mass. 
anced the three big men now 


truck driver and another a shipping 


George Cohan says, “There's a 
Teacher specializing care of 

9 to 14, wants few to camp with him 2s 
summer farm—all sports, swimming, music 
cian, nurse, highest credentials—$150 season 
Howard Ganstier, 542 West 124th St., N 
Phone Morningside 0345, 9 A.M 


reason for 4 man 


t 


If you can devote all or even 
time to a proposition that may 
the two big bugaboos, Immediate Desire and 


Ultimate Want, come in and talk 





passes as collece 


e 
Box 786, “% The Nation 


M4: 36, intelligent, desires positi 


rT.UTOR, Harvard College graduate with hon 

will tutor all college entrance subjects 
pecially History and Civics Box 784, % 
Nation. 


yo man, refined, trustworthy, would li 


Saturdays and Sur 


cupation evenings 8-12 


he 


Knowledge French, German. Box 785, % 
Nation 


you woman with college training, would 
position in or near New York City Nur 
of years successful teaching experience hut 





gy Re 


rirl when vacationing 
or personalities of children. Hobby, 


{or married man, 25, wishes opportunity 
l n co 


Mavcazine Newspaper or Trade-J 





Experienced free-lance writer Colleve ed, 
tion. Spanish-English literary trans!ations 
and persevering 3ox 787, % The Natio 
TOUNG man, twelve years’ sale and exec: 
experience San Francisco and environs, wants 
to renresent interesting bus » or ea a 


ness 
erences, ete Box 788, % The Nation 


ADY, American (naturalized) —Russian ; 
4 unte American University: gnide, eompnr 
“ape, Russia for expenses. Box 792, % 


"ation 





it Canada inty 

a r: private residence school ho‘ 
Datntar nlasterer hy kr x 
tricity. poultry, kennels, Edi Neat 


fore man, wishing to work his way t 


Collee rradnate, newspaper experience 


appreciate learning where to apply for such 
Box 796, % The Nation. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE 


| 
| It is easier for me if you call at 1|O A. M. « 


|8 P. M., but suit yourself 
JOHN BROPHY 


Suite 516, 5th floor, General Motors 





Men and Women 


) sdgment are 


want the weak minded 


1 that 


he strengthening influ 


i8 OF present condition 


there s no reason why he should stay there 


()f 
es of 
wart a 
good 
is it 
solve 


na 


nings over 


wT 


Broadway at 57th St 





( *“OOPERATIVE camp nee« 


literature 


ommonwealth Cooperative 





*“OUNCILORS for association 


0 September 7th. 


A. RADICAL ehu 








c ERTRUDE ST 





Lexington 2593 


Unusual secretarial and social service positions. 
are glad to hear from Nation readers who 
workers or who are Imking for positions 
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EIN, INC., 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. ¢ 
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YOUR DAUGHTER’S SUMMER 
T I M B E R L A N D Has your child hoped for the type of natural ac- . 


WHERE CONGENIAL FOLKS GATHER tivities that are unfortunately limited by city 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks living; making a flower garden, building a doll 
rani house, dyeing costumes, writing and producing her 

More sport facilities per guest. Golf alse * own play, learning swimming, tennis or golf, camp 

available Bungalows (modern in every re- = = cooking, outdoor dancing? 

spect} accommodating 2 and 3 in a room 
WHY not give her the opportunity? 

‘ Spacious Vermont woodland tract. Private lake. 

Pottersville| N. Y. C. Address, 55 W. 42nd St. Aw Complete equipment. Group 6 to 16, limited 
w.. @. Phone: Pennsylvania 766% to 25. Enthusiastic intelligent staff. Ap- 

seveen &. EESGLER MORRIS HARKAVY \ pointment June. Spring 5156 


MARIE A. TAYLOR, 28 West 8th Street, New York City 


Rate for month of June $25 per week 











Celebrate 
AN ADULT CAMP 


Independence | / Gr DISTINCTION @ | eee 


TAVERN Week WARRENSBURG.N_Y. 


Adults Offers every possible form of li 
| | contentment. . . . Accommodations of 
ADIRONLACKS (July 1 to 8) | | the finest; unsurpassed cuisine; dietary ' 
laws; splendid sports facilities.... Lim- | | ie’ CAMPof 


in the Adirondacks | | ited clientele. . . . Elaborate social and * a DISTINCTION 
All sports, rollicking entertainment, athletic staffs. . 7 In the heart of 
finest food! Sc OPUS x, Oe tee the Pro Re tell t 
ary ea A 60Omear Lake Gev . Au fa- 
Special Holiday Rate $4.0 "oer dap | CSD ey 11 Went ast. NEW TORK Salles tar anise need con) 
DURING THIS WEEK ONLY | Longacre 3411 ¢ reation. Booklet on request. 
Capacity limited to 150—Reservations, P . : BS 5S Days—either from June 
accompanied by $5 deposits, accepted Special July 4 week- 4 5 30 to July 4, or from @9 50 / 
in order of their receipt! = yay ae ‘ | July 4 to July 8. $? 299 
* 1 oo 0 « ; 

ECHO LAKE TAVERN | | 4, or July 4 : NDL AN HEAD CAMP | 
Ideal of Small Camps to July 8. | , . ie. Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Warrensburg, N. Y. 5 days = | j . Y. Phone: Melrose 1891. 

City: 1440 Broadway N.Y.C. LONgacre 5432 $25. . Camp Phone: Warrensburg 135. 
(Distinctive, descriptive booklet sent 


upon request!) | Fare 
Round 
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| 312.28 / Bailin’s Mapledale Hotel 
A new retreat ¢ ‘The Hotel With the Camp Spirit” 
Roscos, N. Y., SULLIVAN Co. 


) campers ° : 
for a few camp For Refreshing Rest Phone: Roscoe 8¥2 


ne A resort with all modern conveniences, set | 
Robin 000 obge in Real Country in a circle of majestic peaks, against a back- 
Take a vacation at Topstone Farm, in the — >? shimmering greens, 1,750 feet above | 


seclusion of the Connecticut hills, where 
quiet back-country roads, hillside pastures, AQUATIC ACTIVITIES AND SPORTS, TENNIS 
BASKET- AND HAND-BALL COURTS, SPLENDD 


woods, old orchards, brooks and ponds 

invite you. There is room for a limited CASINO, DANCING, MUSICALS, THEATRICALS, 

a numbe ) ruests. ing, ri ing, CABARETS AND MASQUERADES. 

All camp activities ones A gM gy M.S “Only 1% Liberal Atmosphere, Excellent Jewish Cuisine | 
Rat a ee er a ee hours from New York. _ Rates from $25 up to $40. Special reduc 
ates: June, $22; July and August, $ | TOPSTONE FARM tions for June and 4th of July week-end 


iddress Write: R. F. D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. ng my I. B. Bailin, formerly Editor | 
JEAN FOX | Telephone Ridgefield 648 sateen | 
ROBIN HOOD LODGE, Warrensburg, N.Y. § We shall appreciate your being recommended For particulars and beoklet addrese 
rel. Warrensburg 106 F-2 4 by someone we know. 3 New St., Coney Island, N. Y. 

Phone: Coney Island 1750 








on beautiful Echo Lake 
Adirondacks—near Lake - i > 


Capacity—-25 


























PIONEER LODGE Summer Restfulness Forty Miles SUMMER PLACES FOR RENT 
A Summer Camp for Adults } From New York! 
Near Thousand Islands In the least fre Westcheste TRACE E 
Limited to Seventy-five—Has all conveniences County, whave Pg eh rel prego yo 7 URNISHED country house 
in Lodge and Bungalows— All Sports— Boating wildness of the Adirondacks, a roomy old manor ments, ideal location. $60 
on Large Lake Golf Within Fifteen Minutes house, with its orchards, woodland and vege- G. Epprecht, Ridgewood, N. J., 
Walk—Rate $30 per Week. | | table garden, receives guests for week ends or 
— eae medina yo | | longer periods. R. UNDERHILL, Amawalk, | | ——#-M#\-W\-——— 
STAR AKE, ?- . IT FFICE le fork 0 27 ~ ~ TKI a 
St. LAWRENCE COUNTY 9 MAIDEN LANE | N. ¥. Telephone Yorktown 140. | YETHEL, CONN Three or four rooms, 
CORTLAND 1958 J nished, all improvemen‘s, among the 
Laree terraced lawn, trees, flowers, $35 a m 
Uneas Lodge, Uneasville, Conn. ; aes ee seer aay | 22 Reservoir 
Sil, senate mp. limited es NG: dietal an Ste | MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 


for orde - twir 1 ent handl ] ‘ 
tebal bor ceeatmas Tnebhinel Rape na a: ae at the seashore, modern, fireproof; (CRESTWOOD, Westchester Co., residential 
* Golf within home-like comforts; outdoor sports; tion—Furnished 7-room house, comfortable 
+ : surf bathing; 37 minutes to Times ter with garden. July 1st to Sept. 4th. 
y 4th Wee : - . J. Gray, 66 Manhattan Ave. Tel. Tuckaho: 
Seiaceit Food Square via B.M.T., Brighton Beac! ' ye vats _— 
: Station; $25.00 per week for two and —-- -———-- ——— 


demy O685 evenings 
SUMMER PLACES WANTED 





room 
= - u 




















New York City 2.50 July; up; Phone: Sheepshead 3000 











rHk LESTER HOUSE POR those seeking a haven of rest, beautiful GMALL bungalow, for July-August, near 
ROSCOE, N. Y SULLIVAN COUNTY country, tennis and wholesome food; $25.00 per ~) hattan or Philadelphia, preferably with piar 
Offers an opportunity for Sun Baths to entire body week, 1% hours from Grand Central. | im mountains or near lake, for couple requ 


in specially built roofless pavilion at a distance Hil-Bert House, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. solitude, away from _beaten_ track, accessible 
from the house. H. Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 15-J provisions. Inexpensive. Full particulars. 


Good Food Rates $25 per Week | 789. % The Nation. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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Coperative , / D> The 

erp Fo gg /(6:_ = Most 
rk, me n : 

Bis. and dan 7 Complete 
Blows th running 
ere (CIRILIEN caeaae 
Bombe 5 ber weet AV AN $i ( IN § In the Adirondacks 
= lee The Camp for M oderns 

e COMMONWEALTH on poeee ate Tripp La! 

MDPERATIVE rite for booklet 1 Green Manaung, Warenabur 

Rector 1000 Bean” £23-100 Brws |, LENA BARISH Directors SAM GARLEN 




















. . ROUT LAKE CAIviP 
f ' Special: in for ADULTS 
LY The Parad of the Adirondacks 
FOREST PARK, P4., Near ore Water Cap Brand new—just completed! 
ag IAs f ae ee FE AERES t modernly equipped with all improvements 
The comforts of a luxurious 


. - FOURTH OF sULY happens 


b “cheerful  firepla: 





hotel and all the thrills of camp 


| » “constructed ial } 
life. Beautiful 142 mile private 



















lake on 750 acre estate sur- |/ ri @punges, ex t *.] Five days of Sports an * $18. 50 

rounded by dense forest. | gilieatic staffs. instruc 
eee i rts, . a ; excellent food..... 
{CTIVITIES RATES FARE—ROUND TRIP $12.28 

Swimming, tennis, handball, | ae eovers all ea oa : 

rowing, bowling, minstrels, cos- { by tt Li | Make Reservations Now! 

tume dances ¥ G! ofit basi | Post Office N. Y. Office 

For De iptiv Booklet . 

5 ©, Betis, Seas Seatelinn le Lake George, 507 Fifth Ave. 

— i ens wie New York Murray Hill 6190 Room 602 | 


Chelsea 2148 
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RUE AND FALSE 
ald Garrison Villard 


e new subscriber to The Nation 
e your immediate household at 
pgular annual rate of $5. 
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This is an extravag 
—_ $3.50 book, beaut 
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not last long. 
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your elbow 
is there, 2 
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all the c drama— New York 
porsrans ent to this Send The Nation for a year to 
Presidenti 
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From the Torture-Lungeons 


of the Inquisition 


comes this 
Tragic Revelation 


T is with a chilling shudder of horror that modern people 
look back upon the fearful persecutions of the “Holy” 
Inquisition. Shame and fear have kept the facts concealed. 


But now the torture-dungeons speak from their blood- 
stained stones and give up their gruesome secrets; the whole 
story is told in all its grim details. The tragic revelations of 
persecution and torture have been torn out of hidden records. 
Now they stand exposed to all the world in this one, sple‘idid, 
fascinating, daring volume—“THE STORY OF THE 
INQUISITION.” 


NOW COMPLETE INg 
Over 600 pages—More than 1 


Partial Contents ofthe “~ EVER before has it be 
STORY OF THE “™“ the whole appalling 


quisition into one volume. 


INQUISITION scattered across half of F 


The Papal Inquisition destroyed were kept wel 
Inquisitors of the Sea who feared the effects 





Methods of Torture exposures. 

Description of an Auto-da-Fe But cautiously and brav 
Licentious Judges torians have collected the 
Corruption in Office searched Papal bulls, court 


astical files, royal archive 
authentic names, dates and 
manuscripts have been disc: 
tures of the Inquisition tort 


Curse and Excommunication 
A Holy Trinity of Parasites 
The Martyrdom of Bruno 
The Persecution of Jews 
All of it has been put int 
volume of 600 pages. The 
in this book—perhaps for t 
more amazing and more sta 
hope to describe. You must 
to grasp the whole grim 
Female Slaves in Demand Only in this daring, fas 


The Persecution of Protestants 
The Jesuits 

The Witchcraft Delusion 

The Pope, the King, and the Spoils 


Disreputable Character of Inquisitors 





A Vice Society book do you learn the nar 
The Inquisition in England titles of the arch-criminal 
Prosecutions in Germany here can you get the a 
An Inquisitorial Seraglio records of their greed, thei 


The Persecution of Galileo ness, their tortures, their « 











a Here is the book for wh 
|f world has waited nearly 50( 

Profusely ilustrated with more than “THE STORY OF THE 

100 pictures taken from original wood- | SEE ueeee - 

cuts found in old manuscripts during |! SITION ’ complete and u 
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i 
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=, the time of the Inquisition. gated, written for all pec 
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*R 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


LUME $ 
ons —only 


' truth told without fear 


ris Edition Limited 
AIL COUPON NOW - 
ooks containing 600 pages with ove 
‘lustrations usually cost $7.50 sf 
because “The Story of the Inqu 
vastly important, and will 

many thousands of people that ' 
o offer a limited number of copi 
ably low price of only $3 (pi 
livery charges). Due to the t 
printing such a large book, it 
‘ong we can continue to oitt 
ating volume at such a bat 
n may cost more. Theref 
get your copy now wh 
vailable. Mail the coup 
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ith St., New York 
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